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“THERE'S A BITE!” 


IN the picture by Mr. Rudaux, which we engrave, we have one 
of the nicest bits of out-of-door genre painting which it has been 
our fortune to lay before our readers. Every detail of it proves 
the loving, painstaking care of the artist thoroughly wrapped up 
in his work. The trees, the grass, the flowers scattered through 
it, the water in the river, even the little glimpse of sky —all are 
as accurately done as though the artist had intended to paint 
only a landscape, and to found all his claims to fame on his suc- 
cess in that line. At the same time it is apparent at a glance 
that the real purpose of this landscape is simply to serve as a 
background and setting for the two figures which the artist has 
introduced, and which express the real idea which he had in 
mind in painting the picture. 

And these two figures are well worth the serious study of the 
lover of good art work. In the first place, their attitudes are 
the most expressive that could be imagined ; the quick, alert 
watchfulness of the girl, evidently intent upon her fishing, con- 
trasts strikingly with the listless, absorbed air of her companion ; 
but whether she is striving harder to catch a man or a fish, is a 
question which, perhaps, she alone would be competent to 
answer. There are widening circles of ripples around her float, 
which indicate that there has been, if not a bite at least a nibble; 
but she does not seem to display quite that interest in the occur- 
rence that one would expect from an enthusiastic follower of 
good old Izaak. It is this very neglect to “‘ realize,” as a stock 
speculator would probably say, which makes one doubt whether 
her attention is really fastened on her ostensible occupation ; and 
whether she is not, from the corner of her eye, watching her com- 
panion much more closely than she is the water. As for him, it 
is sufficiently apparent that the fish have nothing to fear from 
any exertions of his. If they are injured by his hook it will be 
distinctly their own fault ; for very certainly he will not exert 
himself sufficiently to lure them, or apparently even to pull them 
in when they are caught. The utter abandon of his attitude ; the 
listlessness with which he grasps the butt of the rod, the tip of 
which has long since disappeared beneath the surface of the 
stream ; the intentness with which he watches the movements of 
his pretty companion —all are perfect in their way, and all help 
to emphasize the clearly told tale of the success which she has 
met in her fishing, and the certainty that he has been securely 
hooked and will need very little playing before he shall be safely 
landed. If the finny inhabitants of the stream are half so easily 
secured and half so contented as he seems to be, the fair fisher- 
woman ought to carry home a full basket. 

Mr. Rudaux, the painter of this charmingly idyllic picture, is 
one of the younger French artists of the day; but has already 
achieved an enviable succes, and a reputation which brings him 
money, which is a much more tangible reward than any amount 
of glory, although in art, whatever some people may say to the 
contrary, the two are very apt to go together. Visitors to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition will remember his ‘‘ Interruption,” which 
was exhibited there; and two of his pictures, ‘‘ The Family,” 
owned by ex-Governor Edwin D. Morgan, and “ The Surprise,” 
the property of Samuel Hawk, Esq., were exhibited in the Cen- 
tennial Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design. 


THE IMPRESSARIO OF HIS WIFE. 


THE French Theatre at Berlin, where the same troupe, almost 
always nomadic, played alternately the opera and the drama, in 
1774 had for director an intriguer of the worst kind, capable of all, 
and cut upon the pattern of Casanova, who cites him in his cyn- 
ical ‘‘ Memoirs ”— Dominique de Croisilles. Author and actor 
of the smallest merit, he was suspected, and not without motive, 
of serving in Germany the secret police of the French Cabinet, 
which did not hinder him, so said rumor not less well founded, 
from selling to the Prussian Government valuable information 
about the court of France at the time when the Duke of Aiguillon 
and ‘ Cotillon Number 3,” as Frederick the Great called Madame 
du Barri, pushed Louis XV. to those supreme ignominies for which 
Louis XVI. paid later with his head. This Croisilles, then, who 
was a beautiful man in person, with a well-hung tongue, came in 
the same year of 1774 to Strasbourg, to assist at the début of a 
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most ravishing child, one whom he had known in Bavaria, where 
her father was chapel-master to the court of the Elector. 

At the age of twelve years Elizabeth Clavel was a consum- 
mate musician and remarkable singer. Her successes in concert 
caused her to dream of the applause of audiences much greater 
than those of the salons of Munich. Triumphing over the objec- 
tions of her parents, who otherwise saw that her vocation was 
there, though they disliked to see her embrace the stage as a pro- 
fession, she appeared at Strasbourg in Lémire and Azor. Her 
appearance was a triumph, and gained her propositions for en- 
gagements at Bordeaux, Lyons and Toulouse. But Croisilles was 
there, who had no trouble in dangling before the eyes of the 
mother and child the title of “first singer to his majesty the 
king,” in obtaining their promise to follow him to Berlin, not 
without having signed an agreement, the brilliant conditions of 
which should have sufficed to open their eyes. There, still, the 
simplicity, the roguish graces, the astonishing vocalization of this 
artiste of fifteen years of age, created a sort of fanaticism, while 
ovations, sumptuous presents, declarations and offers of marriage, 
flowed in according to custom. The German frenzy had never 
exhibited itself in such a way. Croisilles could not be worse than 
he was in the opinion of the better classes ; but at the end of 
three months he found himself again a person of consideration, 
and, what he prized much more, the heavy receipts took the road 
to his office. One can imagine that he swore to spare nothing to 
fix so fine a vein. Already master of the spirit of the brave woman 
whose motherly love —one knows what that is— became more 
and more intoxicated with extravagant ideas, he became still 
more master over the ambitious, inexperienced child twenty-eight 
years his junior. Playing love better than he had ever done upon 
the stage, profligate, of good person, having, as lawyers say, “‘ au- 
thority over the minor,” he was listened to, caused himself to be 
accepted, chosen—when another choice was impossible. An 
absence of Madame Clavel, who was recalled to Bavaria by the 
sickness of her husband, suggested and permitted the accomplish- 
ment of his object, in suppressing indispensable formalities ; and 
upon the 18th of October, 1775, after five months in Berlin, with- 
out publication of banns ; without consent of parents ; except the 
presence of the curé and a clergyman, without license (just the 
case pleaded by Adelina Patti), Mlle. Clavel (Claire Elizabeth), 
artist of singing of the Berlin opera, gave, in a little church in the 
suburbs, her heart and her hand to the Sieur Henri Dominique de 
Nau de Croisilles, écuyer, so called in the parish register. 

From the very first days the “ little Clavel,” as she was called 
at the theatre and in the world, saw to what a worthless man she 
had vowed her life, and what a hell that life was going to be. 
After a nocturnal scene, in which he had covered her with kicks 
and bruises, he left Berlin, carrying off the money of the house 
and his wife’s jewels, and fled to Warsaw to escape from the pur- 
suit of the Prussian police. In that capital, agitated still by the 
recent division of Poland, he found means to gather a troupe of 
traveling players without resources. But the public not “ biting,” 
Croisilles, thinking reasonably enough that the help of a talent 
like that of Elizabeth’s would give considerable relief to his enter- 
prise, wrote to her a letter full of submission, of repentance and 
of promises that the poor little soul took seriously, and which 
decided her to go to that husband she loved still. A new decep- 
tion awaited her at Warsaw. Two days after her arrival, he left 
in the very middle of a representation of ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” car- 
rying off the receipts, and leaving for his wife a letter saying that 
the direction of an important company at Hamburg forced him to 
leave at once, but as soon as he arrived he would send for her and 
all his companions. It was a lie. Warned during the day that 
very severe orders coming from Berlin would cause his arrest, not, 
as he-insinuated, for facts connected with politics, but for theft, 
he had simply taken time by the forelock. Arrested on the road, 
he was returned to Berlin and put in secret, where he remained 
two months. With what jewels remained to his wife, and the 
produce of several representations, she was able to gather a sum 
of twelve thousand francs, and to start for Berlin, where, by in- 
demnifying certain persons and employing the influence of her 
own admirers, she succeeded in bringing him out of prison and 
taking him back to Poland, where he again ran away, stealing all, 
and leaving her in such a state of want, that without the gener- 
osity of the Princess Labomirska, who sheltered her for three 
months, she could not have given the music lessons that enabled 





























her to live. It is at this moment, that yielding to the counsel of 
her friends, and fearing to be implicated in the new prosecutions 
against Croisilles, she entered a demand for separation of goods, 
by notarial act of the 17th of March, 1777, and legalized by the 
municipal authorities of Warsaw. But at the moment even when 
the process was going to be opened, a new letter written from 
Vienna by that man whom she always pardoned, came to undo 
all her projects, and cause the unfortunate wife to enter into a 
new phase, the recital of which we will borrow from the memorial 
published a little later and in her favor by two of the then most 
celebrated advocates of the Parisian bar, Gerbier and Elie de 
Beaumont. Wandering successively through all the north states, 
Croisilles hoped that Vienna would offer to him a theatre more 
advantageous, and called to him his wife. But this time again 
the young wife was deceived in her hopes, and found only a hus- 


band in the most frightful misery, to whom she was obliged to 


furnish food and something to do, which he did not keep long, for 
he found himself soon under the necessity of leaving the city. M. 
the Chevalier Gluck had just left for Paris, where they were going 
to play his opera of ‘“‘ Candide,” in which he had offered a véle to 
the young actress. Arriving in Paris, she was, by the protection 
of that great man, admitted to the opera, where she obtained, 
independently of her appointments, a place as book-keeper for 
her husband. Reunited a third time to his wife, Croisilles tried 
to persuade her that she ought to pay all his debts. Upon her 
refusal, which was dictated only by the impossibility to fulfill such 
an important arrangement, on the 9th of August, 1778, during her 
absence he seized upon all her effects, papers, particularly music, 
and even that belonging to the Academy of Music. A complaint 
was immediately carried before the police magistrate of Paris, 
which caused a part of her effects to be returned to her, with the 
MSS of the opera, and he was forbidden from troubling in future 
his wife either at home or in the pursuit of her vocation. 

The severe orders of the authorities do not appear to have held 
Croisilles for a great length of time. His wife, quitting the fur- 
nished hotel where she first resided, hired apartments in the street 
of the Dry Tree (Rue de l’Arbre Sec), and had furnished it. By 
the means of a ruse plotted with precaution, Croisilles, accom- 
panied by four men, one of whom was dressed in black, introduced 
himself, on the 31st of August, 1778, at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, into the chamber occupied by his wife, who was plunged into 
profound slumber. Then, precipitating himself upon the bed, the 
husband seized the keys that were in her pockets, while his fol- 
lowers dragged the unfortunate wife, naked and fainting, upon the 
floor, where they left her, deprived of all consciousness, carrying 
away with them the effects and jewels she had saved from former 
robberies. A police justice received the complaint of Madame de 
Croisilles, whose wounds a doctor certified to. Notwithstanding 
the proofs of the severe trials she had suffered, she did not wish 
yet to recover her liberty ; she was content to implore the pro- 
tection of justice, and withdrew her complaint. Croisilles, warmly 
admonished by the “eutenant-criminel, did not again present him- 
self at his wife’s house ; but he did not desist, for all that, from 
persecuting her. Not being able to harass nor to speculate upon 
her openly, he caused her to be pressed upon by others. Under 
the name of a girl called Guérin, who pretended to be a creditor 
of Madame de Croisilles in the sum of 500 livres, he caused the 
furniture and salary of his wife to be seized upon, and then bribed 
her lawyer... In order to defend herself, for she was still under the 
power of her husband, Elizabeth was obliged to apply to parlia- 
ment, who accorded her authorization to plead in her own name. 
Upon her appeal before that jurisdiction, all the anterior sentences 
in virtue of which the salary of the singer had been attached — 
while the cashier of the Academy of Music was obliged to pay 
it into the hands of the girl Guérin, that is to say, into the hands 
of Croisilles himself—were annulled. But the replevin once given, 
and the girl Guérin put out of court, the husband reclaimed, as 
head of the community, the adjudication of the salary of his wife. 
This impudent demand was too much for both the courts and the 
public, and a decree was soon made forbidding the payment to 
him of any portion of his wife’s earnings. 

Six months after this liberating decree, Elizabeth Clavel made 
by her parents a demand for the nullification of her marriage. 
Croisilles, who cared only for the money, showed himself very in- 
different to the demand, and declared his entire willingness to 
abide by the ruling of the court. All sympathies were pronounced 
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for the victim of so much cupidity. The appeal of abuse of mar- 
riage was founded by the girl’s parents on the following grounds : 
Ist, that their daughter being a minor, could not marry without 
their consent ; 2d, upon the non-publication of the banns of mar- 
riage, and the absence of the proper curé. To these decisive 
means were joined these three considerations, powerful also: that 
the lady Croisilles was still a minor ; that no child had been born 
from this union ; that, finally, Croisilles himself made no opposi- 
tion. Under these conditions no one could be in doubt. A de- 
cree dated January 30, 1781, rendered upon the conclusions of Joly 
de Fleury, who deployed in his request all his eminent qualities 
of magistrate and orator, declared ‘“‘ that there had been abuse ” 
in the marriage contracted in 1775 at Berlin, and prohibited the 
Sieur Croisilles and the lady Clavel from ‘keeping company 
or visiting one another henceforth.” The king, his brothers, the 
counts of Artois and Provence, the queen and all her ladies, sent 
to compliment /a petite Clavel, who remarried in 1788, having 
quitted the theatre, with an officer of the Swiss Guard, killed the 
10th of August, and whom she was not long following, having 
been denounced as royalist and guillotined at Germinal, 1794. 

As for Croisilles, launched into all the revolutionary convul- 
sion, serving all politics and all police, changing his name as often 
as his cockade, he nearly attained fortune, having become fur- 
nisher to the armies, when, in March, 1808, while conducting upon 
the route to Badajoz a convoy of grain for Victor's corps, he was 
slain by the Spaniards. — Fohn Steeple. 


BEAUTIES OF THE YO SEMITE. 


WE continue our illustrations of the scenery of the Yo Semite 
Valley by giving two more engravings from Mr. Davis's drawings. 
The first represents the Yo Semite Mountain, one of the minor 
peaks of the mountain chains which hem in this wonderful spot 
of earth’s surface. It will be seen to be inferior in height to such 
peaks as the Washington Column, the North Dome, and several 
others along the valley; but its bold, rugged sides make it 
scarcely less striking ; and with the surroundings, as will be seen, 
we have a landscape, of which it is the central object, not at all 
inferior in picturesqueness to any others in the same region. The 
moment for making the drawing which we engrave was well 
chosen, as was also the point of view. We have intervening 
between the river and the base of the mountain, the scraggy, 
ragged forest characteristic of the region, vailing the rugged ap- 
proach to the mountain, and leaving the peak to stand out by 
itself in all its naked grandeur and beauty. An additional charm 
is given to the scene, too, by the thin vail of mist which lingers 
here and there, retiring slowly before the increasing power of the 
sun, which has already dissipated the heavier clouds of the morn- 
ing from this portion of the landscape, though they still hang 
over the valley beyond. In the picture both artist and engraver 
have succeeded in preserving this beautiful effect most perfectly ; 
the transparent mist, through which can be seen the trunks of 
the trees, the foliage, and the rocky sides of the mountains, 
seeming to fairly move and melt away before our very sight. The 
same pellucid, transparent character of the water, with its capa- 
city for faithful reflection of surrounding objects to which we have 
heretofore referred as peculiarly characteristic of the waters of 
this region, is also seen to perfection in this picture. The whole 
constitutes such a scene as Chateaubriand would have delighted 
in, and which would have moved him to add another to the mag- 
nificent word pictures which he has given us. 

The second of our illustrations is a picture of Vernal Fall, a 
fall of about four hundred feet in height, situated just at the 
entrance of the Little Yo Semite Valley, the middle of the three 
cafions into which the valley of the Merced divides. The Little 
Yo Semite Valley, as it is called, is an extremely narrow cafion, 
which hardly deserves the more pretentious title of valley, with 
almost perpendicular sides. At the upper end is the Nevada Fall, 
of which we have given an illustration in a previous number, over 
which the waters of the Merced push from the Upper into the 
Little Yo Semite Valley; while the Vernal Fall, at the lower 
end, separates it from the Yo Semite Valley proper. These two 
falls, as previously mentioned, are the only ones in this whole 
region to be seen the year round, the others disappearing in 
August or September. In the mountains forming the walls of 
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THE YO SEMITE 


this valley are several peaks, of some of which we have already 
spoken ; one of the noted ones is the Cap of Liberty, which can 
be seen in the picture in the distance. 

Vernal Fall, though it would be considered very high in the 
Atlantic States, is by no means to be compared, in respect of 
height, with the other cataracts in its vicinity ; being, in fact, one 
of the lowest although one of the most beautiful. Of its roman- 
tic beauty, indeed, our readers can judge for themselves from the 
exceedingly truthful and spirited engraving which we give of it. 
The bold, rocky surroundings of the gray granite of which we 
have heretofore spoken, glistening in the sun like the water itself; 
the ragged, sharply defined pines ; the rushing water; the heavy 
mist rising from the foot of the fall ; the foaming, tumbling rapids 
winding down among the rocks in the foreground—all these 
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MOUNTAIN, FROM THE MERCED. —Joun 5S. Davis. 


make up one of the most romantically beautiful scenes of this 
region, and one of the most beautiful it has been our privilege to 
present to our readers. 


PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 


THE use of various plants for the purpose of adorning and 
beautifying the living-rooms of the house, is as old as mankind, 
but has never been more in vogue than at the present day, per- 
haps for the reason that within a very few years past there has 
been a sort of revival of interest in house decoration, and atten- 
tion has been turned more than for a long time previously toward 
every means of making the home artistic as well as comfortable. 
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VERNAL FALL.—Joun S. Davis. 


Thanks to the labors of such men as Sir Charles Eastlake, and a 
number of others, there has been a great improvement in the pub- 
lic taste, and it is now quite possible to find even entire houses in 
which the furniture and the decorations of each room are entirely 
congruous, and in perfect keeping with its character and uses. 
Of course, in considering this great question of appropriate 
ornamentation and adornment, the use of such beautiful forms 
and colors as are furnished by the various kinds of plants which 
may be grown in a house, can not be by any means overlooked. 
Nor is their use necessarily confined to the interior of the house, 
as they can be used with quite as great effect in vestibules, arbors, 
and in the grounds, especially on lawns. The increased attention 
paid to this subject recently has brought about the result that 
ornamental vases of all kinds, but particularly those of bronze, 


iron, or pottery, are in great demand, and have superseded the 
rustic work once so much in vogue; but which, owing to its 
being liable to crack, and its general clumsiness, was neither very 
ornamental nor useful, excepting in a very large garden or park, 
and was always out of place in a house. The design which we 
engrave is for a vase of bronze, and though intended more par- 
ticularly for a garden or courtyard, would not be inappropriate, 
filled —as in the design — with tropical plants, ferns, etc., for a 
bay window or a large hall, or some similar situation where there 
was sufficient space around it to allow its proportions to be fully 
seen and the design to be appreciated. 

For the benefit of our readers, who may desire some such 
winter ornament to their homes, we name a few plants most suit- 
able for house decoration. Among the tropical, or palm plants, 
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we may mention the Latania Borbonica, Seaforthia elegans, Cory- 
pha Australis Areca rubra, and the Dracena, or dragon plant, all 
of which will grow well either in a room or a window ; and which, 
together with the Anthericum variegatum, a very new species of 
palm, are pretty grown in pots by themselves ; but, as we would 
not want all palms in our vase, for variety of foliage the coleus 
and éegonias, of which there is such a number, and which are very 
hardy, may be used. Then come the ferns, whose names are 
legion, and which, with plenty of moisture, will flourish any- 
where. Then we have the geraniums, more particularly the ivy- 
leaved ; while, for vines and trailing plants, one hardly knows 
what to choose or what to reject, so great is the variety, and so 
beautiful is each ; and so essential are they to the proper filling 
and adornment of our vases. 

The ivies, both English and German, come first ; then the 
Tradescantia, or Wandering Jew, of which there are several vari- 
eties, and which grows equally well in water or earth, and is 
therefore useful for trim- 
ming around pictures, or 
growing on brackets or in 
baskets; the varieties of 
myrtle ; the Sedums ; the 
ice plant with its peculiar 
leaves ; the lobelias, whose 
delicate blue flowers are so 
familiar to every one, are 
all suitable for vases like 
the one in the engraving, 
and with good care will 
grow and blossom all win- 
ter. They should be al- 
ways watered at night, and 
with a watering-pot or 
sprinkler held as high as 
possible, that the foliage 
as well as the earth may 
be moistened. All the 
plants named may be suc- 


cessfully grown in pots by 
themselves ; and this me- 
thod of growing them pre- 
sents certain advantages 
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where there is 
room to properly group and 
display them ; especially if 
the pots are made orna- 
mental by painting or 
otherwise decorating them ; 
but it must be borne in 
mind, that in this way the 
use of flowers is limited ; 
being only practicable when 
a portion of the apartment 
can be set apart entirely 
for that purpose, or where 
a deep window can be fitted 
up as a conservatory. For the purpose of ornamentation or 
decoration of a room, strictly speaking, the plants should be 
scattered about in different parts of the room; in windows; on 
brackets, or hung from the ceiling in baskets or other receptacles. 

The beauty of the various plant forms, such as those repre- 
sented in the engraving, and others which we have named, is 
ample reward for the slight trouble necessary to their cultivation ; 
but apart from the gratification they afford to the sense of beauty, 
they are a source of unfailing pleasure and amusement for the 
opportunity they furnish for the display of taste and ingenuity in 
the arrangement of them, which may be varied almost infinitely 
with the result of making each combination seem more beautiful 
even than its predecessors. The cultivation of these house plants, 
too, becomes a pleasure instead of a task, and one very soon comes 
to make pets of them in much the same manner that many persons 
pet birds or animals. The practical part of the art of plant cul- 
tivation is not abstruse or difficult, and is soon learned. The 
great point to be borne in mind is, that such plants as those we 
have named, and such as are shown in the engraving, grow, for 
the most part, in moist or swampy places, and so they must be 
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supplied with the nearest possible imitation of their native haunts. 
A very good arrangement for such a vase is to nearly fill it with 
a rich black loam, over which may be placed moss, thus forming 
a rich green carpet through which the stems of the plants may 
protrude. In this way the earth is not seen, while the moss will 
assist to keep the earth from becoming dry by too free evapo- 
ration ; especially at seasons when the air of the room is kept 
at a high temperature. Once arranged, a very little trouble will 
suffice to keep the plants growing, and there is no other way in 
which so much pleasure can be obtained at so slight an expen- 
diture of money or time. —WM. G. P. 


IMOGEN. 


Mr. H. C. HOWELLS, a prominent business man of New York, 
and a resident of Brooklyn, is the fortunate owner of the original 
painting of ‘“ Imogen,” by 
Miss Louisa Starr, which 
was exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia, and of which we 
publish an admirable en- 
graving in the present 
number of THE ALDINE. 
The picture was originally 
exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, and was one of 
the first fruits of the policy 
adopted, within a recent 
period, of admitting pic- 
tures painted by women to 
that august presence, here- 
tofore sacred to the works 
of men alone. Consider- 
able opposition was made, 
at the outset, to admitting 
women ; although precise- 
ly what harm was to be 
done by allowing feminine 
competition at the exhibi- 
tions we are not prepared 
tosay. Whatever may have 
been feared or anticipated, 
however, it is very certain 
that the Academy is not yet 
ruined, nor have all the art- 
ists of the sterner sex been 
obliged as yet to close their 
studios, fold up their easels, 
break their palettes and en- 
gage in trade. The preju- 
dice of sex, which at one 
time existed in England 
against women as artists, 
has been pretty thoroughly 
eradicated; and in this country, what there was of it disappeared 
long ago, and we have a goodly number of ladies now pursuing 
different branches of art with considerable success, as the walls 
of the Academy testify at every annual exhibition. 

In the selection of the unfortunate but faithful Imogen as the 
subject for her picture, Miss Starr has shown her appreciation of 
the worth and dignity of her sex, and has succeeded in fitly em- 
bodying the character, of which Hazlitt says: ‘Of all Shak- 
speare’s women she is, perhaps, the most tender and the most 
artless.” The picture is admirably conceived and executed with 
rare force and delicacy. The interior of the cave is painted with 
perfect fidelity, yet no such amount of work has been bestowed 
upon it as to draw attention in any degree from the figure of the 
unhappy lady who is forcing herself to eat in order to sustain her 
strength, although she has but just protested, before entering the 
cave, that her terrible situation has entirely deprived her of appe- 
tite. Our readers will doubtless remember the story of Imogen, as 
told by Shakspeare in the play of ‘‘ Cymbeline ;” yet a brief refer- 
ence to it is necessary to a full understanding of what Miss Starr 
has attempted, and to an intelligent estimate of what measure 
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of success has attended her efforts. So far as Imogen is herself 
concerned the story is easily told. She is the daughter of Cym- 
beline by his first wife, and is married to Posthumus, who is 
obnoxious to Cymbeline and is banished from the court, a result 
which is partly due to the machinations of the queen, Imogen’s 
step-mother. Before they part, Imogen and her husband ex- 
change gifts, she giving him a diamond ring, while he clasps on 
her arm a heavy bracelet. This done, and vows of fidelity ex- 
changed, Posthumus sets out for the Continent, where he makes 
the acquaintance of Iachimo, an Italian, who is inclined to boast 
a good deal of his successes with the fair sex. Posthumus vaunts 
the fidelity and chastity of Imogen, and the result is a wager 
between the two, whereby Posthumus stakes his ring against 
the half of Iachimo’s estate on the fidelity of his wife. For the 
purpose of putting her to the test, lachimo sets sail for England, 
being furnished with a letter of introduction from Posthumus to 
Imogen, who receives him with all the warmth which is due toa 
friend of her husband. Of course Iachimo fails in his attempt to 
lead her astray, and then resolves to pretend he has succeeded, 
and sets to work to collect such evidence and tokens as may 
serve to convince Posthumus of his wife’s infidelity. He requests 
Imogen to take charge, for one night, of a trunk of valuables 
which he has in charge to take to her husband in the vessel in 
which he is to sail next day. Imogen readily consents ; and, for 
safety, says she will take the trunk into her bed-chamber, which 
she does. Iachimo is concealed in the chest, and when Imogen is 
asleep steals out, makes note of everything in the room, slips the 
bracelet off her arm, and at the same time notes a mole on her 
person which is hidden in the day-time by her dress. He then 
returns to the trunk, and in due time is taken on board ship and 
rejoins Posthumus, whom he convinces that he has won the 
wager. The unhappy husband writes to his wife to meet him at 
Milford Haven; and, at the same time, writes to his friend 
Pisanio, telling him of Imogen’s supposed infidelity, and urging 
him to kill her on the way to Milford Haven. Pisanio, however, 
can not make up his mind to do this, and shows the letter to 
Imogen, who then finds out for the first time the terrible accusa- 
tion which has been made against her. She and Pisanio concoct 
a plan to save her, in accordance with which she assumes the 
costume of a page. How Imogen wanders about until she is 
finally vindicated by the confession of Iachimo, who is wounded 
in battle, and how her fortunes are mingled with and affected by 
the other characters in the play, it is not necessary here to detail. 

The moment chosen by Miss Starr for the representation of 
the unhappy wife is when, fatigued with her unaccustomed wan- 
derings, and weighed down in spirit by the consciousness of her 
husband’s hatred, she enters the cave, to which she has been 
directed, to taste food for the first time since the beginning of her 
wanderings. It will be seen that Miss Starr has given us a most 
admirable rendering of the poet’s conception. We have before 
us just the Imogen Shakspeare had in mind when he wrote his 
play. The face —full of sorrow and of wounded love and pride, 
yet with all the consciousness of perfect innocence — merits the 
highest praise, as does also the attitude of the pseudo page, 
which expresses all the dejection and weariness which the un- 
happy fugitive must necessarily feel ; and which at the same time 
fully betrays her sex, both in the position of the limbs and in the 
manner in which the dish is held in her lap. Nor are the acces- 
sories less faithfully painted. The rude furnishings of the cave 
are in strict keeping with the requirements of the case; while 
before her Imogen has laid her naked sword, which she draws on 
entering the cavern, and concerning which she says : 

‘* Best draw my sword ; and if mine enemy 
But fear the sword like me, he’ll scarcely look on’t.’’ 

Taking the picture as a whole, it must be considered worthy 
the first rank, and one risks little in predicting for the painter a 
career to be proud of. —S. £. Nivens. 


EVENSONG. 


THE scene which Mr. Read has chosen as the theme of his 
excellent picture, while thoroughly English, and much more 
common in England than elsewhere, is not without its counter- 
part here, especially in the older-settled portions of the country, 
particularly where the prevailing religion among the earlier set- 
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tlers was other than that which is aptly described as New Eng- 
land Congregationalism. The early settlers of New England 
were so sternly opposed to what they considered the errors of 
the Church of Rome, that they not unnaturally swung clear to 
the opposite extreme, and pruned their system of religion and of 
worship of much which even the most strait-laced of their suc- 
cessors are now willing to admit were not only harmless, but 
pleasing and elevating features. In the fierceness of their icono- 
clasm they did not rest satisfied with banishing the images of 
saints from the churches, nor their adoration from the service ; 
they abolished the good old festivals, such as Christmas, for 
which they substituted Thanksgiving, as a sort of compromise 
between the good old Yuletide and the Harvest Home ; and even 
the fasts suffered, the whole season of Lent being represented by 
a single ‘‘ Fast day.” These things seem natural enough when 
one reflects on the fierceness of the struggle in those days be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the Protestants—a struggle 
which we of these more liberal and more tolerant times can 
hardly understand ; but we could have wished that they had not 
carried their resentment quite so far into the domain of church 
architecture, for the sake of their posterity if not for their own. 
To be sure, the architecture of the period, both domestic and 
public, was of necessity extremely simple; but after they had 
overcome the first physical difficulties of their situation, and 
found themselves enabled to use other material than wood, espe- 
cially for public buildings, it was hardly necessary to adhere so 
strictly to the barn as the model for all church edifices. Their 
descendants have not done so any more than they have continued 
to sit in unwarmed churches to listen to sermons three hours 
long. New England is not now behind any other portion of the 
country in examples of graceful and appropriate church architec- 
ture ; but had the forefathers of the present inhabitants been less 
stern and unbending in their notions, we should have probably 
had many more quaint old ivy-covered, yew-shaded structures, 
like the one in the picture, than we now have. 

The Dutch and the English Catholics and Episcopalians, who 
settled the Middle and Southern States, troubled by no such 
scruples, and not being moved to admiration by the barn model, 
have left us here and there some charming specimens of quaint 
churches softened as to outline and made venerable by time—all 
their beauty heightened by the mould, the moss, the ivy, the 
shade trees which have grown up on or around them. It takes 
as much time to make a building respectable as that social phi- 
losopher, Dr. Holmes, says it does to make a gentleman ; indeed, 
we are not certain but that it takes longer to mellow the tones of 
some buildings ; for there are edifices which have seen more than 
one family rise, flourish and fall, and are yet in the very heyday 
of respectable manhood, so to speak, not having even begun to 
show old age. In this country, to be sure, we can not, from the 
very necessities of the case, have any quite so venerable as this ; 
but we have found, in the course of our wanderings, more than 
one which has had a start of a good many decades toward making 
precisely such another as the one Mr. Read has drawn. 

As for the story, the “‘ motive,” so to speak, of the picture, 
that is sufficiently evident, especially to those who are at all 
familiar with English village life. The old church, lighted up for 
the evening service, attracts to its portals not only the old, tot- 
tering on the verge of their permanent home in the churchyard 
through which they pass on their way to the door of the sacred 
edifice, but the middle-aged and the young as well, even to the 
little children; for there is something peculiarly attractive, to 
even the most indifferent and the most careless, in the church 
service at this time of day; especially when to the poetical and 
religious charm of the service itself is added the spell cast over it 
by such surroundings. It must have been such a scene, at sucha 
time, which inspired Gray’s celebrated ‘“‘ Elegy.” 

Artistically speaking, Mr. Read’s picture is, like all of his 
efforts, an admirable one: the quaint, roofed gateway ; the ven- 
erable old church with its low, massive, Norman tower ; and the 
bell, from which, no doubt, many a generation has heard “the 
curfew toll the knell of parting day,” join with the well-kept 
hedge, and the picturesque old yew, to make a quiet, sweet pas- 
toral picture upon which one can cast none but loving glances. 

And not only does the picture offer us enjoyment, but it 
teaches a lesson as well, which we have already indicated in our 
opening remarks, but which can not be too often or too strongly 
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impressed on the minds of Americans, who are much too prone 
to the style of building which is neat and showy ; and who, con- 
sequently, are apt to show themselves the most violent of icono- 
clasts in destroying, in their mania for ‘‘ improvement,” even the 
few weather-stained, picturesque old buildings which our fore- 
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fathers were good enough to leave us here and there. It should 
be remembered that white and green paint can never make a 
building pleasing to the artistic eye; that a red school-house, 
shaped like a packing box and unshaded by trees, is an abomina- 
tion; that a church modeled after the old-fashioned barn, such 
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EVENSONG. — S. READ. 


as no thrifty farmer would now build, is not a good teacher of 
zsthetics ; and that, on the other hand, neutral tints, graceful 
outlines and grateful shade, can be as well secured in the humble 
cottage or village church as in the costliest palace or most lofty 
cathedral. If these things are only borne in mind, the cost of 


our churches and school-houses will not be seriously increased, 
while the present generation will be benefited and posterity have 
greater cause for gratitude toward us on this account than we 
have toward our progenitors for the buildings which they as a 
rule have left us, the exceptions being very few. 
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A SCENE IN MADAGASCAR. 


THE strange mingling of foliage of tropical luxuriance with 
tree forms more characteristic of northern climes, and rugged 
peaks, deep chasms and placid waters, would be sufficient excuse 
for giving the illustration we do of a scene in Madagascar, were 
any other excuse necessary than the intrinsic beauty of the land- 
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leaved, palm-like trees, whose names are not less strange to our 
ears than their appearance to our eyes; then the tall deciduous 
trees, towering like the oaks of our own forests ; the placid lake 
in the distance, and the mountain peaks, bathed in light and 
sharply defined against the clear sky—all these combine to make 
a whole of a beauty as perfect as it is unusual and unaccustomed. 

The island of Madagascar is almost as much a ¢erra incognita 


SCENE IN MADAGASCAR. —E. DE BERARD. 


scape itself. Although the scene reminds one in many respects 
of what may be found in many parts of South America, yet it 
presents differences from anything to be seen elsewhere ; and it 
is safe to say that nowhere outside of Madagascar could anything 
precisely similar be found. The beauties of the scene are so 
apparent as to almost make the task of pointing them out a 
work of supererogation. The deep ravine, with its overhanging 
rocks in the foreground, bridged by the primitive means of felling 
across it a tree trunk, over which march the natives with their 
burdens of copal or other gums, or of fragrant spices ; the broad- 


now as when the Portuguese discovered it, or the English and the 
French, about the middle of the seventeenth century, made fruit- 
less attempts to establish colonies at either end of it. There have 
been several reasons for this. In the first place, the climate along 
the coast is such that it is very nearly impossible for white men 
to remain there for any length of time ; the extreme heat of the 
dry season, with the almost constant rains — beginning in the 
evening and often lasting all night — generate a fever which few 
white men are able to brave for any length of time, and which is 
almost equally fatal to natives of the interior. The only portion 











of the island where the climate is at all wholesome is in the ex- 
treme interior ; and access to that has always been strenuously 
resisted by the natives, and especially by the Hovas, the most 
warlike and the controlling tribe in the island. So bitter and de- 
termined has been this opposition, especially since King Radama 
—an enlightened monarch— was poisoned by his queen, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1828, and whose policy of exclusion has been car- 
ried out by her successors, that it has been almost impossible to 
explore the island to any extent. The missionaries, even, who 
had made considerable progress in the work of converting the 
natives, were driven out and the native Christians unmercifully 
persecuted. The strength of the Hovas was shown in 1846, when 
they repulsed, with great loss, a combined attempt of the French 
and English to humble them and to punish them for their con- 
duct toward the whites who had fallen into their hands. The 
consequence of this state of things has been that very vague and 
widely differing accounts of the interior of the island have been 
published from time to time; and, as now appears, they were 
almost all equally incorrect. In 1865 Mr. Alfred Grandidier, a 
French gentleman, who appears to have been endowed with an 
abundance of pluck and perseverance, made an attempt to ex- 
plore Madagascar, from north to south, and from east to west, a 
task the magnitude of which may be estimated when it is remem- 
bered that the island is about a thousand miles long by an aver- 
age breadth of about two hundred and forty miles ; containing an 
area greater than that of the British Isles, and inhabited by 
nearly five millions of people nearly unanimous in their hostility 
to explorations of their country by whites, though constantly at 
war among themselves. It was on the existence of these internal 
dissensions that Mr. Grandidier chiefly relied for success in his 
projects, and the result showed that his calculations had not been 
altogether amiss. We have neither time nor space to follow him 
in all his wanderings ; suffice it to say that after several repulses, 
which would have disheartened a less stout-hearted and per- 
severing traveler, he succeeded in accomplishing all or nearly all 
he had set himself to do, and succeeded in making the most 
thorough exploration of the island ever yet made. In particular, 
he was able to push his way through to the capital of the Hova 
country, Tananarivo, on the road to which place the sketch was 
taken from which our engraving is made. 

The inhabitants are by ho means all black, although some of 
them are, but vary from black to a light olive color, the com- 
plexion of the Hovas, who have thin lips and finely shaped forms. 
It is a curious fact that one of Mr. Grandidier’s chief troubles 
arose from the opposition of the natives to and their dread of sor- 
cery. They could not understand why a white man should desire 
to travel in their country when he avowedly did not want to 
trade with them; and they not unnaturally suspected him of some 
sinister motives—suspicions which were strengthened by his 
scientific instruments and the mysterious observations he was 
constantly taking with them, as well as by his note and sketch 
books, the uses of which were dimly imagined to be something 
very horrible indeed by the terrified natives. He succeeded, how- 
ever, as we have said, and has ascertained more about the - )- 
graphy and topography of the island than all his predecessors. 
He reports, generally, that there are five mountain chains in the 
island, all running more or less in the same direction — from 
north-northeast to south-southwest —and that the northern and 
western portions of the island are altogether mountainous, while 
the southern and eastern are relatively flat. —P. A. Dav7ds. 


THE MAGIC CARDS. 


WHO first conceived the plan of using playing cards for the 
purpose of ‘‘telling fortunes” is one of those facts which are so 
securely locked up in the bosom of an impenetrable past that 
they will probably never come to light, unless it may be at that 
great settling day to which so many things have been postponed ; 
and even then it may be questioned whether the greater portion 
of mankind will not be too busy with other affairs to spend 
much time over a matter of so little consequence. Whoever first 
thought of it, it was not an unnatural conception to use those 
bits of pasteboard which have always been considered, from the 
very beginning of their use, as the especial ministers of chance, 
for the purpose of trying to find out the decrees of fate in ad- 
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vance of their promulgation. There is, probably, no desire more 
strongly implanted in human nature than that of peering into the 
future ; nor has there ever been found any one so indifferent or so 
wise as to be entirely free from it. It is in vain that we reason 
on the impossibility of ascertaining anything about futurity ; or 
that we argue that, if it were possible, it would be only a constant 
source of vexation and misery were we to be informed of what 
was to befall us in the course of our lives. Such reasoning may 
abundantly satisfy the mind, but it can never do away with the 
feeling of which even the most strong-minded are occasionally 
conscious, a lingering curiosity as to how near death may be, or 
what will be the result of some undertaking. To be sure, most 
of us would be rather ashamed to acknowledge even this small 
amount of superstition ; but we may be very sure that the feeling 
exists in all our breasts, and will occasionally manifest itself in 
spite of any amount of reasoning, of sneering, or of religious 
scruple. For it has come to pass that that which was originally 
born of religion has come to be frowned on by the religious and 
denounced as sinful. The art of divination, the attempt to look 
into futurity, was originally confined to the priestly class, and 
was a purely religious ceremony. Did the monarch desire to 
wage war against a neighbor, or to send an embassy, or to fit out 
a naval expedition, or undertake any other great enterprise, he 
sent straightway for his priests and soothsayers, and bade them 
question the gods to ascertain whether or not he might expect 
success to attend his undertaking. Was an heir born to the throne, 
the fates were at once interrogated as to his future, and what 
course should be pursued to make his life a fortunate and a happy 
one; and curious are the tales which have come down to us of 
the replies obtained in many instances to those questionings, and 
the actions to which they gave rise. It was the firm belief of the 
old pagans of all nations that the gods mingled intimately in all 
the affairs of life, directing by personal supervision every event 
from the most important to the most trivial ; and not only this, 
but that they were perfectly willing, under certain circumstances 
and when properly interrogated, to reveal their purposes to man- 
kind. The Jews, too, had much of the same faith; and, if we 
may interpret literally the Bible accounts, they were not without 
encouragement from Deity for their belief. Nor did the advent 
of Christianity by any means lead at once to the entire doing 
away with this belief from the minds of men. The faith in a 
special providence was but little different from the pagan creed, 
except that the Christian recognized only one instead of many 
gods. He still retained the belief that God watched every action, 
and ordered every, even the most trivial occurrence of life ; and 
that it was his will to sometimes reveal his purposes. 

Hence came the belief in astrology, which long pervaded all 
classes. It can hardly be considered an unnatural belief; for, 
granted that God directed every movement of every, one of his 
creatures —as well the inanimate as the animate — it was not at 
all impossible or incongruous that there should be such a corres- 
pondence between the different parts or members of the creation 
that they should mutually influence one another ; and such inter- 
dependence that the movements of one part might reveal those 
of another. The Greeks and Romans believed that the will of 
the gods was revealed, to those who were competent to read it, 
in the aspect of the entrails of certain fowls or animals, or in the 
mode of flight of certain birds ; but the astrologers certainly had 
very much the advantage of the pagan soothsayers in that they 
consulted only the stars, and it was apparently much more ra- 
tional to suppose that the Creator might have linked man’s des- 
tiny with the stars than to imagine that he would choose such 
puerile and undignified means of promulgating his will as that 
furnished by any action or appearance whatever of any animal 
inferior to man. Moreover, the state of human knowledge in re- 
gard to the stars was so meagre, and the accepted theories 
regarding them, their positions and movements were so conflict- 
ing, and—as we now know—so erroneous, that it is not at all to 
be wondered at that those who paid most attention to astronomy 
should most readily deceive themselves and others into the belief 
that, if the stars did not actually, of their own power, control 
man’s destinies, they at least served to make manifest the pur- 
poses of the Almighty to those who were capable of reading cor- 
rectly the language in which those decrees were written. Where 


all was so obscure, not only did mystification become easy, but 
So the astrologer flourished 


to avoid it was almost impossible. 
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for ages, and that with the countenance and support of many of 
the wisest, most pious, and best of mankind ; indeed, there were 
those who were ready to condemn unbelievers in this sort of divi- 
nation as being no better than infidels. In fact, the Church, al- 
ways conservative, was inclined then—as it has been in more 
modern times—to throw the egis of its protecting authority 
over not only the theological tenets which it put forth or sanc- 
tioned, but also over certain scientific dogmas which it had de- 
cided in its infallibility were divinely true, and therefore neither 
to be disputed nor investigated. We all know what befell Galileo ; 
what would probably have been the fate of Copernicus had he 
not died when he did ; and what was meted out to scores of men 
of less consequence in the world who ventured to hold opinions 
similar to those entertained by the two celebrated men men- 
tioned. To be sure, not every skeptic as to the received theory 
of the creation was punished ; for none of us can forget the witty 
though somewhat profane remark of Charles V., who, when the 
Aristotelian theory of the universe was explained to him, ex- 
claimed : ‘If this be true, then I could have given the Almighty 
some good advice !” 

But the astrologers did not enjoy a monopoly of the business 
of fortune-telling, nor were the stars alone consulted as to what 
was to come to pass. Somebody invented, among other methods, 
the consultation of ordinary playing cards ; and this soon became 
popular not only with professional wizards, but with young people, 
who found in the manipulation of the cards, according to the rules 
provided for such cases, a pleasant game as well as a means of 
getting from the fates a mass of information of which they could 
believe as much as suited them. It is not necessary to give the 
rules governing this sort of investigation, as most of our readers 
are doubtless more or less familiar with them, and have prob- 
ably more than once sought to find out whether it was the 
“‘dark complected” or the “light complected” man or woman 
whom they were to marry, and from what sources trouble or for- 
tune were to be expected. In the picture by Mr. Gaisser, of 
which we publish an engraving, the artist has told the story of 
one of these consultations in the clearest and most striking man- 
ner. The merry damsels have been shuffling the cards to ascer- 
tain the fate of their sister, and have just reached the decision 
that she is to marry an officer; when, greatly to their amuse- 
ment and that of their mamma, as well as to the confusion of 
the fair seeker herself, an officer, evidently a favored suitor, pre- 
sents himself at the door of the apartment. The picture is one 
of the artist’s best efforts, on account both of the clearness with 
which the story is told and the perfection with which the details 
of the picture are worked up. The countenances and attitudes 
of the group are in perfect keeping, as is the pleased and some- 
what self-satisfied expression on the countenance of the young 
man, who evidently does not undérstand the joke of which he is 
the object, and is not yet aware that he is posing as an illustra- 
tion of the proverb, so current in continental Europe, ‘‘ Speak of 
the wolf, and he appears.” —C. lI. Bailey. 


IN THE CLOISTER. 


Mr. WEBER has chosen for the subject of his excellent picture 
a scene which was sufficiently common during the Middle Ages, 
and which is yet extremely suggestive. We have alluded in a 
former article on the subject of old manuscripts and illuminations, 
to the labors of the monks in this line, and Mr. Weber shows us 
one of them actually engaged in the work. There is no doubt 
that the cultivation of this branch of art furnished a very welcome 
and much-needed occupation and relaxation to the poor victims 
of that pernicious monastic system which dominated Europe for 
so many centuries, which, indeed, has but just now really lost its 
grip, the late King Victor Emmanuel of Italy having, more than 
almost any one else, hastened its downfall by his bold course in 
secularizing the church property in his kingdom. We have called 
the system pernicious, and so we believe it was in its effect on 
both the monks themselves and the communities in which the 
monasteries were ; and yet, so far as concerned the world at 
large, the monastic system, like most other things, was by no 
means an unmixed evil. 

Had there been no such plan in operation whereby men were 
forced to seclude themselves from the world, we should have 
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waited very much longer than we did for many of the inventions 
and much of the learning which helped on the march of intellect 
and improvement, and which made the nineteenth century pos- 
sible. Narrow and distorted were the views, these recluses were 
compelled to take of the whole range of human life and human 
duty, and very much did their seclusion and the discipline they 
were obliged to undergo, tend to dwarf their intellects ; but, not- 
withstanding all this, they retained more of their mental activity 
and vigor than would have been deemed possible, and so they 
were driven in very weariness and in self-defense to employ them- 
selves at some labor either mental or physical. So, while they 
produced much that was worthless and not a little that was posi- 
tively deleterious to mankind, they must be thanked for much 
which has been of lasting benefit to the race. We must thank 
them for many useful inventions, for much that was, if not great, 
of the essence of greatness, for the preservation of the great mass 
of human learning, for the establishment of universities, and in 
general for bridging over the dark gulf between the enlighten- 
ment of the past and that of recent times into which manlier and 
better men had plunged. Let us, then, while we blame monasti- 
cism for all the evil it wrought, thank it for the good it did us. 
Mr. Weber’s picture is a striking and vividly real portrayal of 
the scene in a cell in one of those old monasteries once so com- 
mon, but now crumbling into dust beneath the twin forces of time 
and neglect. Every detail of the picture, from the tonsured head 
of the old monk absorbed in his work to the volume thrown on 
the floor and the clock ticking on the wall, is worthy of careful 
consideration, as it has been the fruit of patient and persistent 
study and labor. The strong points of the picture in our mind 
are the head of the monk, with its venerable appearance and ab- 
sorbed expression, and the management of the light whereby 
these features and expressions are brought vividly out, while un- 
important details are judiciously left in shadow. We are con- 
scious of a carefully and correctly painted interior, but our atten- 
tion is not drawn from the main subject by wasted mason-work. 


ART ECHOES FROM PARIS.—I. 


NOTHING can be more appropriate as a commencement to an 
art letter than the recital of the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the greatest glory of the Flem- 
ish school of art —a celebration which transformed the old city 
of Antwerp (or Anvers, as it is called) into one grand /éte ground 
—the houses decorated with flags and banners, and lights at 
night. ALDINE readers are already familiar with the outlines of 
the history of this celebrated man, who, like Michael Angelo, was 
almost as much statesman as artist, and will be able to appreciate 
the enthusiasm of the good people of Antwerp, where the artist 
died in 1640. 

That which characterizes particularly the genius of Rubens is 
movement, force, passion, carried to the highest degree. With 
him is never hesitation nor half-doing. His drawing is always 
learned, rapid, accentuated ; his color resplendent ; his gesture 
energetic almost to violence. Far from resting within his aim, 
his boiling ardor often carries him beyond it, and places in equal 
relief his sublime qualities and his imperfections. If one does not 
find in his works that delicate sentiment of fitness of things, of 
which the French artists before all others show themselves the 
religious observers ; if the need of that supreme elegance, object 
of the constant research of the Italians, is sometimes felt, the 
richness of invention is unlimited, a hand for which the execution 
of the greatest difficulties is but play. So the number of his 
works, as pictures and sketches, designs, etc., is immense. 

The admirable organization of Rubens, seconded by the ex- 
treme regularity of his manner of living, permitted him to bring 
to the front, to the same perfection, the most profound studies 
of science, of letters, of archeology, of painting, and of politics. 
He excelled in all that he undertook, and he divided with Raphael 
and Titian the very rare privilege of having exhausted as a man 
and as artist, all the favors of glory and fortune. Rubens formed 
many pupils, most of whom became justly celebrated. It will 
suffice to cite Anthony van Dyck, Justus van Egmont, Theodore 
van Thulden, Abraham van Diepenbeck, Jacob Jordaens, Pieter 
van Mol, Cornelius Schut, Johan van Hoeck, Simon van Vos, 
Francis van Wonters, David Teniers /e vieux (the old) and the 
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younger,etc. Among his imitators may be cited Francis Snyders, 


John Wildens, Lucas van Uden, Josse Momper, Gerard Leegers, 
Gaspard de Crayer, etc. 

A person traveling to the old city of Antwerp by any road 
leading to it from the north, east, south or west, would have been 
astonished at the number of people in holiday attire, crowding, 
bustling, shouting, singing, but moving to the one point. 


Soci- 
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selves occupied by women in their best, who shouted to be heard 
by their gossips ex face, not more than four yards away. Up to 
the queer roofs every opening was occupied by faces—not all 
happy ones, unfortunately, for many a sad one struck a minor 
note into this otherwise happy /astorale ; but even they would 
sometimes join their shouting and gesticulating to the flowing 
multitude as it passed. The clustering many toned and shaped 





SPRING. — ANDRIOLLI. 


eties of musicians, of marksmen, of singers —in fact of all trades 
and professions — filled the public roads; and while these were 
slowly gaining their destination, trains were flying and screaming 
by, laden with similar companies coming from remoter corners 
of the little kingdom. Antwerp was overflowing ; and still, by 
all the roads entering the city — when they become narrower the 
crowd denser —the tide of human life continued to flow in, with 
its banners, images and music. Around the city, on the green, 
was one continuous kermesse. In the city, from every quaint win- 
dow garlanded with flowers, hung banners, flags, gaudy carpets, 
everything that could contribute to gayety : the windows them- 


chimney-tops were occupied by groups of mute pigeons, who 
watched, with their heads turned inquiringly aside, the bustle 
and flutter so very far below. Some of the bolder ones had hop- 
ped down the steep roofs just to the eaves, where they stood in 
dumb rows, taking a birds’-eye view of the unusual scene. 

Away off, gray and blue in the distance, are towers. From 
them now and then one sees patches or blots floating outward, 
not all at once, but irregularly, like the little wooden hammers 
upon the wires of a piano as they perform a piece of harmony. 
But the distance is so great that you doubt their existence there, 
and turning your eyes to another point, they suddenly reappear, 
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unfolding gradually their magnitude against the moving clouds. 
Those towers are Antwerp’s splendid and world-known cathedral ; 
those blots against the clouds, broad banners fixed by daring 
hands to their summits ; at their base is the great square wherein 
the crowning ceremony takes place. Before the statue of Rubens 
is a grand stand supporting 1,200 singers and 150 instrumentalists. 
Far up on a tower, in a sort of gallery that clings to the outside, 
is an orchestra of Egyptian trumpets, and by their side the chimes 
and enormous bell of Notre Dame. The musicians in the air were 
connected with those on earth by a telegraphic wire. There was 
to have been a battery of artillery ; but the difficulty of giving 
the diapason to a cannon no doubt decided the composer to per- 
form his work without them. Pierre Benoit, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music of Antwerp, is the author of the cantata which 
crowned the imposing ceremonies of the day. He is a man of 
fantastic ideas, and the occasion gave him full play for his peculi- 
arities. His theme was the grandeur of Rubens, the glory of 
Antwerp, and he represents the people of the earth crowding to 
the city to salute the immortal master. The execution of the 
cantata was a glorious success. 

In common with all cathedrals of old Europe, that of Antwerp 
is a composition of picturesque architectural lines, throwing its 
fine towers in splendid masses to the sky. The changing seasons 
of years has stained them ; the hand of Time in his battles with 
the gray stones has left many deep impressions. In these wounds 
families of rooks have built their homes generation after genera- 
tion. Marriage chimes, funeral knells, and the deep, wide-sound- 
ing diapason of the great bell are all familiar to these ‘ dwellers 
in high places ;” but perhaps never since this generation was 
fledged has it been entertained with such a sight and sounds ; 
never have the chimes performed such feats, nor the monster bell 
tumbled over itself so rapidly and so noisily. Many of this sable- 
feathered audience will be still living to tell to their far-off prog- 
eny of this glorious day upon the celebration one hundred years 
to come, which proves that reputation is much longer lived than 
he who formed it. 

The most important circumstance, perhaps, of the celebration, 
was the inauguration and opening to the public of the Plantin 
Museum, an event interesting the entire art world. There was at 
Antwerp, dating from the 16th century, in an angle of the old 
“Friday Market,” as it is called, an archeological treasure whose 
existence was scarcely known even to those who are curious in 
such matters ; but such persons never — absolutely never — have 
been admitted to visit it. It was well known that the ateliers 
created by Christopher Plantin, the celebrated printer, in 1555, 
existed there in their integrity, with their presses, their types, 
their foundries and all their tools, their library and their collec- 
tion of inestimable manuscripts of the 16th century. It was 
known that there were unknown pictures by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
of Pourbus, of Corneille Devos, and other masters less known ; 
engravings by thousands from the burins of the best masters ; 
hundreds of original designs of Rubens’ ; thousands of engraved 
wood blocks ; but no one had ever been able to penetrate into 
this sanctuary that the descendants of Plantin, the Moretus fam- 
ily, guarded from the vulgar gaze with jealous care. But lately 
the city of Antwerp purchased the house of Moretus with all that 
it contained for 1,200,000 francs, the state furnishing 200,000 francs. 
It is, so to speak, buying a treasure for a morsel of bread. 

Juste Lipse had his cabinet of labor in the printing-rooms of 
Plantin. This cabinet is intact, just as it was when the master 
quitted it for the last time. This inauguration was a veritable 
resurrection like that of the discovery of Pompeii. One walks 
into the civilization of three centuries ago. A fact worthy of 
notice is that the disposition of the work rooms of the printing- 
house of Plantin, in the 16th century, are exactly similar to those 
of our day. The compositors of THE ALDINE would have only 
to approach one of Plantin’s cases, to continue without difficulty, 
searching or surprise, the labor left incomplete three hundred 
years ago. Those ateliers were the refuge, for three centuries, 
of all the intellectual activity of western Europe. Artists and 
amateurs of all classes will comprehend the value of this museum. 

The descendants of Rubens at the present day number 556 
persons, representing 120 families, which are distributed in Bel- 
gium, America, France, Austria and Italy, and most are nobles. 

Our readers will be interested in the grand picture painted by 
Paul Laurens, ‘‘ The Death of Marceau,” for which he received 
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the medal of honor at this year’s Salon. This picture was sent to 
Gand, the principal city of Eastern Flanders, where there is a 
competitive exhibition yearly. M. Laurens’ picture obtained a 
great success, and more so as this year the exhibition of Flemish 
works was below the average. From the excellence of the French 
work over the Flemish resulted a desire on the part of the com- 
mittee charged to purchase works for the Gand Museum, to ac- 
quire ‘‘ The Death of Marceau.” To purchase pictures the com- 
mittee have at their disposal 40,000 francs a year, furnished partly 
by the city and partly by the state. Propositions were made to 
the proprietor of the picture, a M. Turquet, who had purchased it 
for 30,000 francs. He intimated that he would not be reluctant 
to resell the work for a small consideration, 10,000 francs above 
the purchase price, which figure raised the work exactly to the 
sum at their disposal. The committee held strongly to the pic- 
ture, and would have purchased it, but the noise of the propositions 
had gone abroad and caused the Belgic painters to wail. <A cer- 
tain number among them addressed a letter to the Minister of the 
Interior, declaring it outrageous and discouraging to national art- 
ists ‘‘ that the only picture acquired to the Museum was one by a 
stranger, and that the purchase was in part made from funds of 
the state treasury.” The protestation had its effect, since it was 
announced that ‘‘ The Death of Marceau” would not be purchased 
for the Gand Museum unless its proprietor consented to lower his 
demands. It was certainly unfair on the part of the Belgian artists, 
as many of them find a market in all of the first cities of France 
and England, and even in our country ; and, with the exception 
of America, the governments of the other powers furnish a fund 
expressly for the purchase of works of art. It does not stop at 
the state: cities furnish also a fund, and so it is the artists of 
Europe are represented in all the galleries, and the Flemish school 
finds its marts readily in France, and in many of its galleries such 
Flemish artists as Gallait, Stevens, Willems, Leys, Desknyff, find 
hanging room at the expense of the state. It is for that we say 
the Belgians were unfair. However it may be, though, the pro- 
testation hindered the purchase of ‘‘ Marceau.” The committee 
employed, out of the 20,000 francs placed at its disposal by the 
city of Gand, 14,000 to purchase two-large landscapes by Vis- 
conti, an Italian. 

You also have seen Bonnat’s portrait of Thiers. He is now 
about to commence a portrait of Victor Hugo. Bonnat was read- 
ing lately the first volume of the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles,” and 
becoming enthusiastic over the reading, exclaimed to a friend who 
entered at the moment, ‘I could paint Hugo’s portrait well!” 
“For thirty thousand francs ?” said the friend. ‘‘ No; for three 
lines from Hugo!” The friend related the conversation to Hugo, 
who showed himself very flattered, and accepted the bargain. 

Apropos of Bonnat, let us cite a fact which goes to prove to 
what degree he carries conscientiousness. One remembers his 
“Jacob struggling with the Angel,” a picture which, in spite of 
its real merit, received very lively criticism. Far from becoming 
angry, according to the usual custom, and considering as virtues 
the defects denounced, Bonnat refused always to sell this canvas, 
in spite of the enormous prices offered, and to-day is painting 
another picture of the same subject, conforming to the good ad- 
vice given by the critics. He will send his new “ Jacob and the 
Angel” to the Universal Exhibition of 1878. 

Mr. F. A. Bridgman found a purchaser for his fine picture of 
the ‘‘ Funeral of a Mummy,” exhibited in this year’s Salon, and 
for which he received his first medal. He was awarded a third 
class, and now that he has attained that road, we shall not be sur- 
prised to see him soon hors concours. The purchaser of the above 
work is Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Bennett upon his eye for color. You have, in and about 
New York, as I know, several specimens of Mr. Bridgman’s work, 
and unless I am much mistaken, are likely to have a good many 
more ; but whether this one will be added to the list, or will be 
used for the adornment of that English country mansion which 
the newspapers will have it that Mr. Bennett has rented, I am 
unable to say. 

As we are finishing this for the mail, we learn that in New 
York the young artists have combined to open for themselves an 
exhibition of their works, and invite the artists abroad to give 
them a helping hand. Walter, here’s ours! and we will lend it 
gladly, for the cause is good. We indorse the idea also that the 
new society, for such it will become, is not created to overthrow, 











or let loose the “dogs of war” against the National Academy. 
What a joke! that, in the course of human events, will fall into 
the hands of the young of itself. The list of officers comprises 
names very well known : Walter Shirlaw, Wyatt Eaton, Louis C. 
Tiffany. Will these gentlemen allow us to add a word of advice ? 
Do not let the matter rest in embryo; and we will add that 
American artists abroad will thank the secretary of the new asso- 
ciation for advices of progress. — Outremer. 


OLD TIMES. 


MR. BLASHFIELD, a New York artist, though just now hard at 
work in Paris, like so many other American artists who find there 
what is probably the best art school in the world, has painted a 
picture which he calls ‘“‘Old Costumes and Old Habits,” and 
which takes us back at a bound to the days of our forefathers the 
old Knickerbockers, who still lingered in New York (probably 
from sheer inertia) after it had been delivered up to the much 
hated English, and who have not, in fact, been thoroughly ousted 
to this day. Mr. Blashfield, besides being a hard-working and 
painstaking artist, is a close student of history, having the faculty, 
so valuable to the artist or the novelist, of projecting himself, so 
to speak, into other eras than his own, and reproducing other 
times and other countries for us at will. We have spoken of this 
as a valuable faculty for the artist or the novelist : it is really 
more than that ; it is indispensable to any one who, either on 
canvas or in words, undertakes to give us pictures of persons or 
places he has never seen. It is easy to paint a picture or to write 
a story which shall profess to deal with scenes and incidents of 
any given century ; but it requires a vivid imagination and care- 
ful study of history to enable one to produce a truthful picture of 
by-gone times. And this study of history must not be confined 
to any mere catalogue of names and dates. It must comprehend 
everything relating to manners, customs, costumes, even the 
physical characteristics of the people of a given period, and the 
man who most thoroughly comprehends this will be most likely 
to give us pictures of real value. There are many persons —art- 
ists or literary people—who can reproduce what they see around 
them ; but the number of those who can bring before us, by the 
force of imagination, scenes and incidents of which there are no 
living witnesses, is limited, as any thoughtful student of either 
art or literature very well knows. 

Mr. Blashfield is still a young man, and therefore, with the in- 
dustry, the imagination, and the love for historical study of which 
we have already spoken, it is safe to predict for him a future which 
will be alike honorable to himself and his country. A number of 
his pictures have already been publicly exhibited both here and 
in Paris, and have attracted no little attention. Among those 
which we now recall are “ Telling Fortunes,” which is owned by 
Mr. Philip van Volkenburgh, a prominent merchant of New York, 
and which many of our readers saw at the Centennial Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design; ‘‘ Treasure Trove,” which 
was exhibited at the Philadelphia Exposition in 1876 and at the 
National Academy in 1877 ; and “ The Poet,” which which was in 
the Paris Salon of 1875, and afterward had a place in the Exhibi- 
tion of the Brooklyn Art Association. 

‘Old Costumes and Old Habits” is an exceedingly good speci- 
men of Mr. Blashfield’s work, and deserves reproduction for its 
artistic merits, as well as for its historical accuracy. The incident 
which forms the basis of the picture might have been seen in al- 
most any city of the world in those days. Carriages were as yet 
almost unknown, or at least were owned and used only by the 
very wealthy, others making use of the sedan chair, or walking. 
Nor was pedestrianism a particularly agreeable pastime, for side- 
walks were almost entirely unknown, and the modern underground 
sewer was not yet invented, so that the middle of the street was 
usually filled either with mud, or, as in the picture, with water. 
The consequence was that a good many men, young and old, 
found profitable employment in acting as porters to carry foot- 
passengers, especially of the fairer sex, across the streets. Some- 
times, as in the case before us, there. was not only the pecuniary 
reward to be gained, but we can imagine that there was no little 
gratification to be experienced in ferrying pretty girls in the man- 
ner shown. Nor, we may well imagine, was it altogether dis- 
agreeable to a pretty girl, like the one Mr. Blashfield has painted, 
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to find herself being safely borne in the strong arms of so person- 
able a youth. He has need of all his muscle, however, as well as 
whatever enthusiasm the occasion may inspire him with, for the 
girl is no trifling load, especially when to her own legitimate 
avoirdupois is added some three or four pounds of parasol — rare 
things in those days—and as much more of hat. The picture is 
a careful study of the costumes of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, and will undoubtedly possess considerable interest for 
our fair readers on that account. 





For their benefit we may men- 
tion that the young lady’s dress is of striped and flowered silk ; 
her hat is of straw, lined with silk ; and her parasol is of red silk, 
is flat, and has an extraordinarily heavy frame. As for the shoes, 
they can be seen any day on Broadway, being as common now as 
in the days of our great-grandmothers. 


SPRING. 


THERE is always something in the approach of spring which 
begets in the minds of all, whether poets or not, a certain amount 
of emotion, usually of the joyful kind, and always very largely 
compounded of expectancy. We do not commence our calendar 
year with spring, for some reason which is not particularly clear ; 
but it is, after all, the real beginning of the year as established in 
the order of nature, and it would seem as though mankind ought 
by common consent to have fixed upon that time, rather than 
midwinter, for the beginning of the calendar. There is an anomaly 
which strikes one at every turn in attempting to localize, so to 
speak, the new year in what is the closing season of the four, when 
vegetation is in its grave, and has not yet given any sign of resur- 
rection ; when the members of the animal kingdom suspend in a 
great degree their active life, waiting for the coming of the spring 
which is to clothe the earth with verdure, and to wake the world 
from seeming death to teeming life. That this is the natural first 
season, in spite of the almanacs and the traditions of the astron- 
omers and almanac-makers, is shown in the conceptions put forth 
by poets and artists from time immemorial. They have all given 
us pictures of Spring in the guise of a youth, or, more often, a 
young maiden, or a child just setting out on the journey of life, 
while Winter is the graybeard whose course is well-nigh run. 

Universal joy reigns in spring as at a birth, and that joy is not 
confined to any age or class, an idea which Mr. Andriolli has for- 
cibly indicated in his cleverly executed picture. He shows us 
mankind at all stages of life welcoming the approach of the mild 
season. The child, thinking with unmixed joy upon the fields 
covered with soft green turf and dotted with flowers, over which 
he may run, more happy, probably, than he is ever likely to be 
again. As Dickens, that master of tender and pathetic word- 
painting, has said, with his rare insight into the feelings of child- 
hood: ‘‘What man is there over whose mind a bright spring 
morning does not exercise a magic influence, carrying him back 
to the days of his childish sports, and conjuring up before him the 
old green field with its gently waving trees, where the birds sang 
as he has never heard them since ; where the butterfly fluttered 
far more gayly than he ever sees him now in all his ramblings ; 
where the sky seemed bluer, and the sun shone more brightly ; 
where the air blew more fresh over greener grass and sweeter- 
smelling flowers ; where everything wore a richer and more bril- 
liant hue than it is ever dressed in now? Such are the deep feel- 
ings of childhood, and such are the impressions which every lovely 
object stamps upon its heart !” 

Next we have the youth, dreaming of long walks and sweet 
converse with the maiden who welcomes with outstretched arms 
the arrow which Cupid aims at her, the hearts of both herself and 
her companion “lightly turning to thoughts of love.” Lastly 
comes old age, with store of memories of the joys of many springs 
in the past — ‘‘ magic scenes, indeed, for the fancies of childhood - 
dressed them in colors brighter than the rainbow, and almost as 
fleeting!” Artistically, Mr. Andriolli’s work deserves praise for 
the crisp firmness of its drawing, the correct anatomy and natural 
attitudes of the figures, the skillful management of the light and 
shade, and the free and graceful arrangement of the drapery, as 
well as for the true poetry of the conception. The figure repre- 
senting Spring is done with a freedom and grace which could 
scarcely be excelled. At the same time, the management of the 
lights and the tints allow the face and outstretched arms tr be 
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OLD COSTUMES AND OLD HABITS.—Arrer E. H. BLASHFIELD. 


brought clearly into view, the figure and drapery melting away 
into the atmosphere, illuminated by the descending heavenly 
light, which is also reflected from the upturned faces of the group 
who are gazing at her. Not only has the artist done his work 
_well, but he has been well sustained by the engraver. 


IN THE HAREM. 


Mr. F. A. BRIDGMAN, the painter of the picture “In the 
Harem,” of which we publish an engraving in the present num- 
ber of THE ALDINE, is one of our rising young American artists, 
although at present, as he has been for some time past, sojourning 
in Paris, where he is pursuing his art studies. He has already 
painted a number of pictures, which have brought him consider- 


able reputation. Among those which have been publicly exhib- 
ited in this country are the ‘‘ Kybelian Woman,” which was shown 
at the Philadelphia Exposition, and is now owned by Judge McCue 
of Brooklyn ; ‘“‘ The Flower of the Harem,” owned by Mr. A. E. 
Nesmith ; ‘“ Bringing in the Corn,” the property of Mr. A. A. 
Low; “Women on the Nile,” owned by Mr. W. W. Kenyon ; 
and two pictures, “‘ Egyptian Féte ” and “ Rameses II.,” shown at 
the exhibition in the fall of 1877 of the Brooklyn Art Association. 
As will be understood from the titles of Mr. Bridgman’s pictures 
which we have given, he has devoted much attention and study 
to eastern subjects, and the manners and customs of the Turks, 
Egyptians, Arabs and other oriental peoples. 

In the picture which we engrave he has depicted a common 
scene in the interior of a harem, where two favorite odalisques are 
seated at the lattice, chatting, and peeping shyly out, in the hope, 
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IN THE HAREM. — AFTER 


perhaps, of catching some glimpse of the outer world, of which the 
poor women see so little ; although why they should be so much 
pitied as they have been by some writers and speakers, is not so 
clearly apparent. Their position is one which seems to us a de- 
graded one, it is true ; but it is a mistake to compare them with 
the women of Europe or America, since they are not fitted by 
education or habit for a higher life than the one they have ; and 
so long as their physical wants are supplied, they are not con- 
scious of any great lack in their lives, and we think Mr. Bridgman 
has very well expressed this in painting his two odalisques simply 
as beautiful animals, surrounded by all that can please the senses 
only, there being no hint in attitudes, faces or surroundings, of 
any elevated thoughts, or of any higher aspirations than can be 
easily gratified by the appliances at their command, the nargileh 
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F. A. BRIDGMAN, A. N. A. 


and the simple musical instruments. The greater part of the 
slaves of the harem are poor Circassians, Persians, Arabs, with 
some natives of other countries. They are sold to the slave mer- 
chants by the go-betweens who have raised them, and even by 
their parents, who look upon their daughters as a means of pro- 
curing money ; but they think also that by selling them they 
contribute to their happiness. The prices vary from $1,000 to 
$5,000 ; but to fetch the latter sum they must be of extraordi- 
nary beauty. If they are heavy or awkward, they are put to ser- 
vices that do not require them to present themselves before their 
masters. They are sold generally at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, but sometimes at six or seven. In the last case they are 
bought by women who wish to raise them to their own service, 
or with the idea of reselling them at a higher figure. They are 
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taught to dance, sing, play the guitar and flute, carry the coffee 
gracefully, etc. If their charms give them the right to aspire to 
the position of odalisque, they are taught to speak prettily, con- 
form themselves to the usages of the strictest Mussulman society, 
to offer the sherbet or coffee, and to salute with more or less 
respect, according to the rank of the person who visits them or 
whom they visit. 

When a lady possesses a pretty slave, it is soon known: those 
who wish to buy an odalisque or a wife, make their offers. Many 
Turks prefer to take a slave for a wife, as in that case they have 
no fear of disagreeable relatives. A young slave may not become 
a wife nor odalisque without her consent. Whatever may be the 
condition of a first wife, whether she be slave or free, the coming 
of a new wife puts her in the second rank. If the new-comer is a 
slave like herself, jealousy is 
the only result ; but if she is 
rich, and comes from a family 
for which the husband has 
friendship or regard, the poor 
slave wife has to endure all 
the annoyances and humilia- 
tions that a jealous and all- 
powerful rival can invent ; her 
life is from that time only one 
long martyrdom, that often 
terminates sadly and tragic- 
ally. When a slave enters 
the harem of a lady of high 
rank, her state is truly to be 
pitied. She is often obliged 
to remain on foot the entire 
night, awaiting the orders of 
her mistress, and liable at the 
same time to become the butt 
of the passions of the master 
and the terrible jealousy of 
their mistress. Menaced by 


‘a life of perpetual celibacy, 


captivated by the hope of 
being chosen for odalisque or 
wife of second rank, she falls 
victim to occasion or to vio- 
lence — everything contrib- 
uting to her downfall. As 
soon as her mistress gets 
wind of some intrigue, all the 
furies are unchained. Aban- 
doned by her master, she falls 
under the unrelenting ven- 
geance of her mistress, who 
rids herself of her rival in the 
shortest and most convenient 
way — sells her. 

The slaves are doomed 
sometimes to meet a fortune 
of rather a sad nature: they 
please their mistress without 
pleasing the master. If they 
are in the seraglio, or other 
important part of the house, they may become sjaja-kadin (first 
lady), or hazna-dar-ousta (treasurer), and in this case they have 
separate apartments, with carriages and servants at their dis- 
posal: they are grand ladies. The treasurer of the Sultana 
Valideh had more than two hundred slaves and eunuchs under 
her orders and at her beck. 

Of course all this can not be shown in a picture, and Mr. 
Bridgman has therefore done quite right in giving us the more 
rose-colored and picturesque side of harem life, in which under- 
taking he has succeeded most admirably. Nothing could be 
more picturesque or more in accordance with the ideas we have 
all imbibed from the “‘ Arabian Nights” and other similar stories 
of eastern life, than the scene which is here depicted. The lissom 
figures and the careless, indolent attitudes of the odalisques ; the 
rich, soft cushions of the divan on which they are reclining ; the 
bright-hued carpet, and all the little accessories, the whole seen 
by the subdued light which streams through the lattice, help to 
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make up a picture over which one may dream and fancy himself 
in Constantinople, or, better yet, in Bagdad, away back in the 
days of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, who so delighted in circu- 
lating among his people. The painting is also an excellent ex- 
ponent of the poetic and sympathetic qualities which Mr. Bridg- 
man possesses in a high degree. —A. Saule. 


THE WRESTLER. 

WE continue our illustrations of contemporary sculpture, in 
which new interest has been excited within a few years, partly by 
the exhibition here of works of foreign artists —as, for instance, 
at the Centennial Exposition —and partly from the exertions of 

a number of American sculp- 
tors, whose names are “‘ fa- 
miliar as household words,” 
and will occur at once to our 
readers. The genius of Story, 
Powers, Miss Hosmer, Ward, 
Palmer, Rogers, and their 
compeers and contemporar- 
ies, has had the effect, which 
should have been expected, 
of helping to educate, if not 
to create, a taste for this 
branch of art, by the credit 
it has brought to our country 
in other lands. It was but 
natural that when Europe 
began to praise our artists 
Americans should be aroused 
to inquire what these men 
had done, and how it came 
about that all this glory had 
been gained so quietly that 
they had never heard of it. 
Travel, of course, increased 
and sharpened this feeling, 
and as Americans are far too 
cosmopolitan to confine their 
attention or their approbation 
exclusively to the works of 
their own countrymen, it has 
come to pass that America 
has now become known as a 
liberal and withal a discrim- 
inating customer for the art- 
ists of the world. Undoubt- 
edly, when our people began 
first to turn their attention to 
the encouragement of art by 
— aii. the purchase of something 
i Mi 
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canvas or in marble, a vast 
————— amount of very inferior work 
was offered for sale here, and 
some of it purchased ; but 
such a state of things could 
not last long, especially with so intelligent a people, and we can 
now safely say that, while we are deficient in specimens of the 
older masters, which are seldom offered for sale, there are not 
many countries where may be found better expositions in private 
galleries, of the best work of modern artists, native and foreign. 
It is a source of pride, too, that if we have bought European art 
works, the works of our countrymen have found, and do every 
year find honorable positions in European picture galleries. 

We have referred to the exhibition of modern sculpture at 
Philadelphia, and, in a former article, have spoken of the great 
interest exhibited by visitors there in the statuary shown. We 
also alluded to the very full contributions made to the exhibition 
by the Italian school. While English artists were not so fully 
represented, there were still works sufficient in number and im- 
portance to give a good idea of the English school of the present 
day, of which we gave an illustration in a former number in an 
engraving from a genre piece, and continue our illustrations of that 
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school with a work of a somewhat different character, and one 
which has a certain significance as the expression of a definite and 
particular purpose on the part of the artist, a purpose, too, which 
is just now of particular interest in this country. Mr. Stephens, 
in this statue, has attempted not a revival of classicism, but a 
return to classical methods and practices. If his work has more 
of the Grecian character than Mr. Halse’s ‘‘ English Rose,” for 
instance, or Signor Barzaghi’s ‘‘ My First Friend,” which we have 
published, it is because Mr. Stephens has gone to work with a 
different and perhaps higher purpose than that which animated 
either of those two gentlemen. 

It is well known that the Greeks paid the greatest attention 
to physical culture ; indeed, they may be said without much ex- 
aggeration to have worshiped the body ; to have won a prize in 
the public games having been a distinction more eagerly sought 
for than are any college or university prizes among our youth at 
the present day. Gymnastics was made a religion, and was taught 
and practiced with religious fervor. The consequence was the 
production of a race of men and women of such symmetry of 
body, such perfect health, that they have remained as the ideal 
standard of physical perfection ever since. That they have been 
so considered is due entirely to the labors of the sculptors, who 
preserved in enduring marble the beautiful forms of those men and 
women they saw around them. What they did for their contem- 
poraries ; what Phidias and Praxiteles, and others whose works 
have survived longer than their names — what these men did for 
the Hellenes, Mr. Stephens proposes that the artists of to-day 
shall do for their countrymen. Assuming, and not without rea- 
son, that among the athletes of to-day may be found as perfect 
forms, as well-developed muscles, as elastic figures as there were 
in Greece, he proposes to make them the models for a new series 
of statues which shall be not less the apotheosis of perfect health 
than were those of Greece. And he is undoubtedly right, the 
more especially in view of the revival of the practice of gymnas- 
tics and athletics which has taken place within the past few years, 
a revival which has been even more marked in this country than 
in England, although both countries have participated in friendly 
rivalry. It is a well-settled fact in physiology that the race of 
men has physically improved since the time of our first record ; 
that the average of height, size, strength, endurance and longevity 
is greater now than ever before. Why, then, should we not revise 
our standard of beauty founded on the symmetry and perfection 
of the parts. Ofcourse there could not be any such end attained 
by any mere collection of individual portraits ; our sculptors must 
do as their predecessors did: they must evolve from the study of 
many forms the representative, or standard, of the race and the 
generation. It seems to us that this is a line of work which our 
American sculptors will do well to follow. 

In ‘“‘ The Wrestler” Mr. Stephens has strictly followed this 
rule, and has given us a wrestler of to-day, who may be either 
English or American, but who is clearly Anglo-Saxon, and not 
Greek. The attitude is perfectly natural, and like all the atti- 
tudes of that sport — which has lately come to be more in vogue 
than ever—brings out the swelling muscles on the athletic figure, 
which, together with the powerful action and determined expres- 
sion, the sculptor has admirably preserved. — F. A. Miller. 


THE WRECK OF THE HURON. 


READERS of THE ALDINE are not unfamiliar with the name 
of Mr. Julian O. Davidson, who has been a frequent contributor 
of pictures to its pages, and they will not, therefore, be at all 
astonished at seeing him come again to the front, with a work 
suggested by the recent wreck of the United States man-of-war 
Huron, on the coast of North Carolina. Mr. Davidson having 
made his chief reputation as a painter of marine pieces, and being 
familiar from long study, not only with the ocean in general, but 
also with the special features of many of the coasts, it is not at all 
wonderful that one of the most thrilling incidents in modern naval 
history should inspire his pencil as it has done. The picture from 


which our engraving is made is now in the possession of Mr. James 
Sutton, President of the Aldine Publishing Company, and is one 
of the best of Mr. Davidson’s efforts, which is saying a good deal, 
for, though a young man, Mr. Davidson has already done work 
which has earned for him a place in the front rank of our painters 
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of marine subjects. He was born in 1854, in Cumberland, Mary- 
land, his father having been a brother of Miss Lucretia Maria 
Davidson, one of the sweetest of our American poets, while on 
his mother’s side he is descended from Miles Standish, who may 
be fairly considered as the one hero, par excellence, of the early 
days of New England. The father of the artist was a mining and 
civil engineer of no little reputation, having built the Havana and 
Matanzas railroad in Cuba, besides being attached to the Croton 
Water Board in New York, to several New England railroads, 
some mines in Maryland, and numerous other works. It was his 
earnest desire that his son should follow in his footsteps ; but 
the doctrine of ‘‘ natural selection” was too much for him, as it 
has been for so many other fathers, the lad being much more in- 
clined to paint ships than to survey railroad lines and to draw 
While still a boy, he made several 
trips to Cuba, on the last of which he was wrecked, thus becoming 
familiar with the ocean in all weathers, and with the mysteries 
of ships and their build and rigging. Afterward, he studied for a 
time at Everest’s military school, and then entered his father’s 
office as a pupil, but paid more attention to sketching naval ves- 
sels in action and ships in a storm, than to drawing plans. One 
day he saw in a window a marine view painted by M. F. H. De 
Haas, and was so carried away with enthusiasm for it, that his 
father, who had pretty well made up his mind that his son would 
never be a success as an engineer, consented to his seeing Mr. De 
Haas with a view to entering his studio as a pupil. Mr. De Haas 
had never taken pupils, but after inspecting the first work of young 
Davidson (a sketch of the first monitor on her way to Hampton 
Roads under convoy), agreed to receive the youngster into his 
studio ; and there he remained in close study for a year, having 
previously made a voyage across the Atlantic, in order to con- 
tinue his studies of the ocean. 

One of the most characteristic actions of Mr. Davidson’s life 
occurred in 1870, when, learning that the Pacific Mail Company’s 
steamship Arizona, one of the old-fashioned side-wheelers, was 
about to be sent around the world, going to China by way of the 
Suez Canal, he resolved to go in her. As, however, she carried 
no passengers for the round trip, the only way in which he could 
go was by shipping as an assistant to the engineer, which he did, 
being willing to do the manual labor required in order to secure 
the opportunity for studying the effects of water, sky, coast lines, 
and shipping in all parts of the world and under all circumstances. 
How he did this will be best understood by reference to his private 
diary, or log-book, from which we give a few extracts which also 
serve to show the sort of stuff of which this young American is 
made. He left New York on the 22d of December, 1870, pro- 
ceeding directly to sea. On the second day he writes: ‘‘ Took 
breakfast and went on duty until twelve ; had dinner, and at one 
went to work polishing the engine ; worked until six.” The next 
day we read: ‘‘ Had breakfast at eight ; worked until twelve. 
Cleaned off the top of the cylinder and scrubbed the cut-off ma- 
chinery. Had a lesson in the art of oiling, and tried to do a little 
myself.” The next day out was Christmas, Sunday, and we read : 
“Went on duty at eight ; cleaned the top of the cylinder and 
helped the engineer oil until twelve o'clock. In the afternoon 
made a sketch in oil of some clouds and a rainbow that I saw in 
the morning.” On Monday, the 26th of December, our artist- 
engineer worked all the forenoon, and then “ knocked off.” For 
the afternoon of that day we read as follows: ‘‘ While painting, 
was addressed by a gentleman who proved to be Mr. Volke, of 
Chicago, President of the Chicago Academy of Design. He ap- 
peared very glad to have met me. He is a sculptor, on his way 
to Rome to study. His family is with him. I have heard Mrs. 
Volke playing on the piano, but have not had a chance to do so 
myself.” On the 27th he occupied an hour in making a sketch of 
the fore part of the ship. ‘‘ During the day we saw some very 
fine rainbows. Sometimes we see as many as a dozen a day.” 
January the 3d we read: ‘“‘ While hunting around for a lamp, fell 
through coal-bunker trap-door, but was not hurt. Was trying to 
pick a piece of waste out from under the crank, when the bilge 
pump caught me and lifted me some height. Shall be more care- 
ful in future around the engine.” At other times we read such 
notes as the following : ‘‘ Made a drawing of long-boat on after- 
deck.” ‘‘ Made portrait for the surgeon, who appeared very much 
pleased. Had a chat with the captain. He was brought up with 
Bierstadt, the artist, and knows him very well.” ‘ Made a sketch 
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of an eclipse of the moon, as it appeared on deck at eight o'clock 
P.M.” ‘Made several sketches as we approached Gibraltar and 
the mountains of Capri.” ‘‘ Rose at five, made a sketch of the 
island of Zembra, and then went to work.” In this manner the 
student-artist continued to sketch on his voyage around the world, 
filling his portfolio with paintings of views in the Mediterranean 
Sea, Malta, Egypt and the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, Straits of 
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Babel-Mandeb, Indian Ocean, Gulf of Aden, Bay of Bengal, Straits 
of Malacca, at Singapore, the Chinese Sea, in Hong Kong, Japan, 
the Pacific Ocean, San Francisco and the coast of California, the 
Mexican coast, Panama, and so on back to New York. Since his 
return, Mr. Davidson has worked steadily at his chosen profession, 
working with Mr. De Haas both in the studio and in the field, 
producing many pictures in oils, besides drawing on the block 
some most spirited scenes and incidents of the day, such as yacht 
races, marine disasters, etc., and he is now justly regarded as one 
of the “coming men ” in art circles. 

The picture which we engrave is based on an incident of such 
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recent occurrence as to be perfectly familiar to our readers, and 
to render any extended reference to it unnecessary. Those who 
carefully read the descriptions of the wreck which were published 
at the time of its occurrence, will readily appreciate the vividness 
and faithfulness of Mr. Davidson's picture. The moment chosen 
is just after the vessel struck, when she lay already half sub- 
merged, with anchors out, the engines working at full speed, the 
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THE ELEPHANT. —E. STAMMEL. 


steam whistle blowing, and the storm sail set, trying to work off. 
A gun has been cast loose in an attempt to fire a signal, while the 
life-boat has just been launched and swamped, and the crew are 
seen struggling in the water. Two or three sailors are attempting 
to cut away the mast ; the jib-boom has gone by the board with 
all its weight of sails, rigging and men, and the entire forecastle 
and bowsprit are covered with a mass of half-nude, freezing and 
struggling men, who are making desperate efforts, under the orders 
of their brave officers, to do what they can toward saving such as 
it may be possible to save. Numbers of the crew are trusting 
themselves to the icy water in a desperate effort to reach the 








shore. The time is about daybreak, and a dense fog hovers over 
the scene, obscuring all objects, and serving to bring out still 
more strongly and with greater intensity the terrors of the scene, 
which is lit up by the glare of rockets and signal-lights, burned 
in the attempt to attract the attention of those on shore. The 
terrific force of the wind is shown by the retarding of the rockets 
in their flight, and the wavering and uncertain motion imparted 
to the trail of iight given off by them. They were visible at sea, 
but not toward land. This management of the only lights to be 
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success, whether in literature, art, or the social world, than the 
most vivid fancy. Were John Bunyan living and writing to-day, 
he would not find a publisher. As it is, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with all its fame, has very few readers. The same may be said 
of Milton and the “‘ Paradise Lost.” Outside of the literary guild, 
who is familiar with his stately periods? Nay, further, with all 
reverence be the fact recorded, the allegorical books of the sacred 
Scriptures no longer sustain the important relation to life and 
religion which they held aforetime. Fifty years ago the apostolic 
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seen at the time is a triumph in chiaro-oscuro, which is sufficient 
testimonial to Mr. Davidson’s artistic powers, and, taken in con- 
nection with the other incidents of the picture, shows his genius 
as a marine painter. — Sidney Grey. 


ART IN PHILADELPHIA.— THE ACADEMY. 


ALLEGORY is losing its interest for the children of men. In 
this day and generation the literal report of the newspaper ap- 
peals more effectively to the attention than the most striking 
figure. Close observation and accurate relation attain higher 
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visions filled a very prominent and significant place in biblical 
study. To-day neither the pulpit nor the public accord to them 
a tithe of this attention. A learned and esteemed clergyman 
remarked to me, not long since, that the Apocalypse was coming 
to be regarded as a thesaurus, a treasury of imagery and meta- 
phor. When I rejoined that it was a treasury not so often drawn 
upon now as in the days when these figures were pregnant with 
awful meaning, he assentcc! that such was the fact. 

I have been led to think om these things more especially of 
late by noticing the blank neglect suffered by Benjamin West’s 
great pictures on the walls of our Academy of Fine Arts. To the 
stranger within the Academy gates, these immense canvases are 
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objects of curiosity ; to the students and other aditués, they are 
simply tiresome. ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse” is a chef-d'wuvre 
of world-wide fame, standing at one time very high in the cata- 
logue of great works. Now, nobody cares to look twice at it. It 
has ceased to be interesting in subject, and in execution has no 
considerable value. Time was when these frightful figures were 
instinct with terrible meaning. The minds of men were occupied 
with the subject illustrated, and this conception, delineated with 
a certain degree of power, appealed to similar images derived from 
the same source, vital in the experience of the marvel-loving 


location, not so available for better uses. That limbo in Fair- 
mount Park to which Rothermel’s great ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg ” 
has fortunately been consigned, might be appropriately enlarged 
for the reception of these broadcast monuments and similar grand 
productions which nobody cares anything about. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced against art by the acre. If so, it is a 
feeling common to a large constituency, and one which might, I 
think, be successfully defended, though I do not propose to take 
up the cudgels in this behalf now. But there is one very large 
picture about to be removed from the Academy’s walls which I 





A PROUD MOTHER. — SpEcut. 


beholders. There is none of that now. We look upon these 
supernatural terrors with the eyes of unsympathetic indifference, 
experiencing no emotion, but mild wonder as to the state of mind 
and progress of art that could produce and appreciate such things. 

Works of this description have a proper historic value, and 
should be preserved for reference. Such being the case, I suppose 
a permanent public gallery is a fitting depository for them ; but 
there is too much of this sort of lumber stored in the Academy. 
The building is centrally situated, is a pleasant resort in some 
respects, and might exercise a healthful educational influence, if 
the people could see pictures there which would frequently attract 
them. I should therefore be glad to see those vast masterpieces 
which now occupy so much space, moved to some more remote 


am sorry to see going. This is Hans Makart’s “ Venice doing 
Homage to Catharine Cornaro.” It will be remembered that the 
Academy endeavored to purchase the work, but failed to secure 
the amount required, $25,000, and now it goes to Berlin, where it 
will be placed at the head of the staircase of the new salon in the 
National Gallery. It is a pity we had to let it go, and its loss is 
a serious one, not only to Philadelphia, but to the country. But 
these be hard times, my masters, and $25,000 is a large amount 
of money. A considerably smaller sum, judiciously expended on 
the schools connected with the Academy, would probably prove 
a more profitable investment under existing circumstances. 

The loss of Gibson’s Fortuny from the Academy probably was 
a nine-days’ wonder, and its recovery was also a wonder other 











nine days, as duly set forth in the columns of the daily papers. 
The strange adventures oi the picture while ‘‘ lost,” and the 
stranger adventures of the curator of the Academy in searching 
for and regaining it, have been reported in sufficient detail, and 
the story as told by the curator reads like a romance. I believe 
it has not yet been hinted by any of our enterprising journals that 
itis aromance. There is an impression abroad among those who 
have looked into the matter that the entire relation is an inven- 
tion of the curator’s, and that he took the picture himself. I do 
not mean to state as a fact that he did take it, but only that such 
is the current impression among 
intelligent and _ well-informed 
people. If this impression is 
correct, the curator did not, it 
is likely, intend to rob Mr. Gib- 
son of this important work, but 
thought perhaps to gain credit 
or money, or both, by putting 
it aside and then restoring it 
with a flourish. Unfortunately 
for this plan, if he entertained 
it, his flourish was not a success. 
His story was not ingenious or 
credible. Suspicion was ex- 
cited, an examination followed, 
and now the Academy is to 
have a new curator. 

I will close with a brief no- 
tice of the exhibition of water 
colors at the Academy. 

The pictures comprise some 
two hundred works. The ex- 
hibition as a whole is of deci- 
dedly miscellaneous character, 
and is all the more interesting 
to the general public on that 
account, especially as the stand- 
ard of average merit is quite 
high. It is, in effect, a loan 
collection, though not so called, 
and the contributors have sent 
in whatever they pleased, with- 
out restriction. The result is, 
as stated, rather mixed. We 
have archaic examples of the 
Early-English period, when, it 
might be remarked, water-color 
painting was without form and 
void: faint washes of the Wash- 
ington Allston era, originally 
very delicate of constitution, 
somewhat faded now, and vest- 
ed with a tender interest quite 
independent of their worth ; 
drawings by the artists of the 
past generation—a head by 
Keeney Meadows, for example, 
dated forty years ago, looking 
pathetically like a portrait of 
some forgotten friend; and a 
goodly array of those architec- 
tural studies, Gothic cathedrals 
and the like, with groups of bright figures in the market-place 
which constitutes the foreground, formerly: considered as the 
proper subjects for water-color pictures. With these are hung a 
few examples of the modern English water-color school, the best 
and most extended sphere of usefulness yet developed for this 
medium ; about an equal number of French works, specimens 
from the hands of the most celebrated artists, and a fair repre- 
sentation of contemporary American painters. 

This makes an interesting and valuable exhibition, but it lacks 
one element which an Academy exhibition especially should 
always have, namely, the element of promise. The noticeable 
pictures are all by well-known artists, the names are all famous 
and familiar. There is no new work by young hands, showing 
vigor and character ; nothing that attracts the eye that is not 
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presently recognizable as from the easel of an artist of repute. 
The pleasure of discovering a new name on a production of merit, 
something that, even if crude and raw, has “the makings” of a 
picture in it, is quite wanting. 

There may be one exception to this criticism. A small study 
of a Moorish archway, in the north gallery, entitled ‘El bab 
Metouali,” is by an artist to me unknown. It is signed in mono- 
gram, which I read, “‘ C. E. D.,” and I understand the painter pre- 
fers to withhold his name. It is very skillfully executed, yet not 
with the skill of the studio. It lacks technique, and has no smack 
of the shop ; but it has all the 
crisp freshness of an out-door 
study, dashed off at white heat, 
and quite takes the spirit out 
of Tiffany’s and Coleman’s elab- 
orate and beautifully painted 
eastern scenes, in the same 
room. If this is the work of a 
young man, he has “lots of go” 
in him, and we shall yet hear 
his name praised in the gates. 


— Fohn V. Sears. 


ANCIENT VASES. 


IT is a somewhat singular 
fact, and one to which we have 
had occasion to allude before, 
that notwithstanding all the 
changes which have taken place 
in the world in regard to art 
and art matters since the times 
of classical art, there has been 
no essential change in the form 
of the vase. It would be a fruit- 
less endeavor to try and give 
the precise reason for this ; it is 
enough for us to know that the 
fact exists, and that no modern 
artist has yet shown sufficient 
inventive power to devise a new 
form for one of the commonest 
of household utensils. Perhaps 
it is not possible to invent any- 
thing of the sort; but one is 
slow to believe it. The old 
shape is certainly graceful in its 
outlines ; but receptacles for 
liquids modeled after it are no 
more useful than they would 
be, if, instead of the flowing 
curved outlines, they presented 
only the straight lines of a mod- 
ern bottle. We have heretofore 
given, from time to time, ex- 
amples of this sort of work of 
various periods from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to the present 
day, and our readers will easily 
see, by a comparison of our pub- 
lished pictures, how just is our 
criticism. Were any confirmation of it needed, it could readily 
be obtained by a visit to the Cesnola collection in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, where are to be seen Greek vases and amphore 
of precisely the same shape as the very last work of any of our 
modern jewelers. These, however, are all specimens of pottery 
only, and might, therefore, be at first sight supposed to be, so far 
as shape is concerned, more the result of accident than design. 
Works done in metal, however, and evidently done by artists of 
repute with the idea of producing something which should setve 
more for ornament than use, and which should, presumably, last 
for ages to perpetuate the glory and genius of the artist, can not 
be liable to this objection. It is partly to illustrate this fact, and 
partly to add to the exemplification of the progress which had 
been made by the ancients in artistic metal working, already 
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begun in THE ALDINE, that we give in this number an engraving 
of a vase dug up at Villeret, in France. It is a most interesting 
relic, from whatever point it may be viewed. In the first place, 
it thoroughly bears out what we have already said in regard to 
the form and fashion of the vase ; it also shows what progress had 
been made at the time of its manufacture—a very remote though 
unknown date—in the arts of design ; and it is, moreover, a most 
magnificent and most useful specimen of the skill which had been 
attained by the silversmiths of that age. The whole work, with 
the exception of the handle, is done in what is known as repoussé, 
that is, the figures and ornamentation are all hammered out of the 
solid silver, and are brought out with a sharpness and clearness 
which could not be excelled. 

The design is remarkable for its elegance as well as for the 
animation and expression of the figures. The scene is an illustra- 
tion of an incident in the Trojan war. Achilles, in a sitting pos- 
ture, is contemplating with grief the naked dead body of Patroclus, 
while Ulysses, wearing his conical head-covering, stands behind 
him. The myrmidons, spear in hand, are near, and the Trojans, 
who are marked by their Phrygian caps — which we now call the 
cap of Liberty —are turning away with ill-concealed joy at the 
occurrence which has brought so much grief to the Greeks. 

The vase is worthy of study for its intrinsic beauty, as an ex- 
ample of ancient progress in art, and as a convincing proof of the 
fact that our silversmiths have not got so far beyond their prede- 
cessors of classical days as might at first blush be thought. 


TWO CHARACTERISTIC PICTURES. 


IN presenting to our readers, in this number of THE ALDINE, 
the two excellent pictures of homely life, ‘Seeing the Elephant,” 
and ‘The Fisherboy’s Love,” we give them another specimen 
of the work of an old favorite, Mr. Stammel —and, at the same 
time, introduce them a second time to an artist who, though less 
known on this side the Atlantic, not the less deserves recognition 
for his merits, which are great. Mr. Passini is a German artist, 
but long a student in Italy, and especially at Rome ; and, natu- 
rally if not consequently, his works are quite generally illustrat- 
ive of scenes in Italian life; and he has shown quite a fondness 
for monks and priests. Many of our readers will remember one, 
“The Confession,” heretofore published in THE ALDINE; and 
the John Taylor Johnston collection contained a small water 
color by him (he paints chiefly in water colors), representing a 
monk in his cell. As will be observed by any one who studies 
his works at all, he is essentially and exclusively a genre painter 
by nature as well as choice —his pictures showing a skill in study- 
ing the human face, and an appreciation of its expressions, which 
indicate natural gift even more than close study, although the 
student is shown in the careful drawing and skillful posing of his 
figures. He has also a keen appreciation of humor— not simply 
the broad quality we call fun, but that refined and delicate feeling 
which we know as humor, and which borders as much on the 
pathetic as on the ludicrous. Those who remember his picture, 
“The Confession,” to which we have alluded, will see the justice 
of our criticism; and the same qualities are to be traced in the 
picture we present in this number, entirely different as are the 
subjects. The scene is laid, we are told, in Chiazza, a town of 
some twenty-six thousand inhabitants, about fifteen miles south 
of Venice, at the extremity of the Venetian Lagoon, and built, 
like Amsterdam, on piles. It has an art history which we have 
not space to tell, but may say that its churches present fine ex- 
amples of the work of the great artists of the sixteenth century, 
and that it was here that Titian was accustomed to look for 
models for his nymphs and Madonnas—a practice which has 
been followed by other modern artists besides Mr. Ludwig Passini. 
So far as the sentiment and the story of the picture are concerned, 
they might be as easily found anywhere else as in Italy; but Mr. 
Passini has thoroughly localized his work by the accessories and 
costumes as well as by his style, which is markedly that of the 
Italian school. We have spoken of the beauty of the women of 
Chiazza, and this is perhaps enhanced and rendered more piquant 
by the half-peasant dress worn by the humbler classes, the chief 
peculiarity of which is the head-dress, looking like a dress-skirt 
drawn over the head, and which is called, when it is of colored 
material trimmed as in the picture, an zzdiana. All the qualities 


of Mr. Passini as an artist, to which we have alluded, can be traced 
here. His command of expression in face and in attitude are 
shown in the eager and devoted countenance of the youth bend- 
ing forward yearningly toward his xamorata, whose coquettish 
face with its parted lips and roguish eyes is a delicious study, and 
one can not wonder that it has worked sad havoc with the heart 
of our young fisherboy. 

Of Mr. Stammel’s characteristics and career as an artist we 
have recently spoken at length, and we give another specimen 
of his work in the present number, both for its artistic merits as a 
picture and as an example of the differences engendered in artists 
of the same nationality by different training and in different 
schools. Both these artists are German, and they are contempo- 
raries, yet one is intensely German while the other is thoroughly 
Italian. Nothing could be more German than the faces, figures, 
and general handling of Mr. Stammel’s picture, although the 
story, like Mr. Passini’s, is suited to every great city in any 
country. It is evident that the honest, worthy couple have come 
to the city to see the sights, and that their companion has volun- 
teered to be their cicerone. The face of this rascal, who is taking 
his pay in a way characteristic of his class, is less distinctly Ger- 
man than the rest of the picture, which is a fine touch of the 
artist’s, as showing that the confidence man is a cosmopolitan. 
It is another fine touch of humor, too, to have the robbery made 
in front of the poor box, at the foot of the statue of St. Michael 
and the Dragon, which the pair are admiring with astonishment 
tempered with awe, the worthy Herr undoubtedly calculating 
how much he will give the poor from the fast-vanishing purse. 


OTHELLO AND DESDEMONA. 


THE story of Othello and Desdemona is so universally known, 
and has excited the emotions of so many thousands, that every 
one, on seeing the engraving we give from Mr. Herrick’s picture, 
will be at once moved to criticism, for every one has in his mind 
some conception of how the Moor looked at each stage of the 
play, and how he should be dressed. Generally this conception 
is founded on the appearance of some favorite actor in the part, 
and play-going Americans—those whose memories reach far 
enough — have a tolerably long list to choose from. Among the 
leading actors who have sustained the part in New York and the 
other chief cities of the country, we may name the elder Booth, 
Thomas S. Hamblin, Macready, the elder Vandenhoff, A. A. 
Adams, Salvini, Edwin Booth, E. L. Davenport, Lawrence Bar- 
rett, and John McCullough, all of whom have made considerable 
reputations in the part, although differing, of course, in the ren- 
dering, and measurably in the costuming. It is this matter of 
costume which will be likely to first attract the attention of any 
one looking at the picture. Precisely what the costume should 
be is fairly matter for discussion, and the best actors have differed, 
as we have said, on the point. With the exception of Garrick, 
who insisted on playing the part in the uniform of a general of 
the British army, these differences have chiefly varied between 
two general forms. Mr. Henry Irving appeared in flowing scarlet 
robes at the time of his success, and Salvini was similarly cos- 
tumed ; but most other actors have worn some modification of a 
shaped dress, with short cloak or tunic. Mr. Herrick agrees with 
none of these, and we might be inclined to doubt whether the 
costume in which he has clothed his Moor would be so effective 
behind the footlights as it is in the picture, where it certainly has 
a good effect in contrast with the dress of Desdemona. 

Whatever be thought of the costumes, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Herrick has caught the spirit and expression of Shak- 
speare’s Moor most thoroughly. The moment chosen is when 
Desdemona’s father fires his spiteful parting shot : 


Brabantio. —Look to her, Moor! Have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee! 


To which Othello, drawing Desdemona to him, proudly says : 
Othello. — My life upon her faith! 
This is a test moment for every actor, and, when well ren- 
dered, the defiance never fails to elicit the loudest applause, and 
applause is certainly Mr. Herrick’s due for his rendering as well 


as for the general artistic excellences to be found in the execu- 
tion of his picture. 
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